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TEWKESBURY ROAD. 
It is good to be out on the road, and 
going one knows not where, 
Going through meadow and village, 
one knows not whither nor why ; 
Through the gray light drift of the 
dust, in the keen cool rush of 
the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and 
the broad blue lift of the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, 
in the tall green fern at the 
brink 

Where the harebell grows, and the 
gorse, and the foxgloves purple 
and white; 

Where the shy-eyed delicate deer come 
down in a troop to drink 

When the stars are mellow and large 
at the coming on of the night. 


O, to feel the beat of the rain, and 

‘the homely smell of the earth, 

Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a 
joy past power of words; 

And the blessed green comely meadows 
are all a-ripple with mirth 

At the noise of the lambs at play 

and the dear wild cry of the 


birds. 
John Masefield. 


THE DEVONSHIRE MOTHER. 
The King have called the Devon lads 
and they be answering fine— 
But shadows seem to bide this way, 
for all the sun do shine, 
For there’s Squire’s son have gone for 
one, and Parson’s son—and mine. 


I mind the day mine went from me— 
the skies was all a’glow— 

The cows deep in our little lane was 
comin’ home so slow— 

“And don’t ee never grieve yourself,” 
he said, “because I go.” 


His arms were strong around me, then. 
He turned and went away— 

I heard the little childer dear a’singin’ 
at their play, 

The meanin’ of an aching heart is hid 
from such as they. 


Tewkesbury Road, etc. 


And scarce a day goes by but now I 
set my door ajar, 

And watch the road that Jan went up. 
the time he went to war, 

That when he’ll come again to me I'll 
see him from afar. 


And in my chimney seat o’ nights, 
when quiet grows the farm, 

I pray the Lord he be not cold whiles 
I have fire to warm— 

And give the mothers humble hearts 
whose boys are kept from harm. 


And then I take the Book and read 
before I seek my rest, 

Of how that other Son went forth 
(them parts I like the best), 

And left His mother lone for Him she’d 
cuddled to her breast. 


I like to think when nights were dark 
and Him at prayer maybe, 

Upon the gurt dark mountain side, or 
in His boat at sea, 

He worried just a bit for her, who'd 
learnt Him at her knee. 


And maybe when He minds her ways, 
He will not let Jan fall— 

I’m thinkin’ He will know my boy, 
with his dear ways an’ all— 

With his tanned face, his eyes of blue, 
and he so strappin’ tall. 

Marjorie Wilson. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


VAIN ARE YOUR DREAMS. 

Vain are your dreams of marvellous 

empire, 

Vainly you 

spaces, 

Vainly seek harbor in this world of 
faces 

If it has been determined otherwise. 

Abw’l-Ala. 


sail among uncharted 


BE HOPE THY STAFF. 
Be hope thy staff, and prayer thy 
food :— 
Be all thy wealth one hour of 
vision :— 
Thy tent-pole be the holy Rood, 
And thy tent-cloth the world’s de- 
rision. 
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THE GERMANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The German menace which dragged 
IKiurope into the present disastrous war 
has now become a serious problem in 
the United States. For months past 
stupendous efforts have been made to 
turn American public opinion against 
thé Allies and even to force her into 
alliance with Germany. To this end 
there has been incessant work on the 
part of Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador at Washington, aided by 
all the power of the German secret 
service fund with its legions of secret 
agents, and backed by millions of Ger- 
man sympathizers in all parts of 
America. 

Nor has this German intrigue been 
so fruitless as optimistic Englishmen 
prefer to believe. In fact, ample evi- 
dence exists that American public 
opinion, which at first was strongly 
in favor of the Allies, is now beginning 
to change. The current of sympathy 
for the German cause is making itself 
felt in every direction and especially 
ir the Western States, where the Ger- 
man element is an important factor in 
the population. 

Germans are renowned for their 
thoroughness, and however much they 
may have failed in some respects, they 
have conducted their offensive move- 
ments in the United States with some 
success. 

No sooner had the war begun than 
a committee or “bund” was organized 
under the direction of the German 
Ambassador. With large funds at its 
disposal, the “bund” meets in New 


York every week, and superintends a. 


large amount of secret service work in 
which some Americans, who would nat- 
urally be above suspicion, are taking 
an active part. With bona-fide pass- 
ports, they travel back and forth be- 
tween this country and Europe, en- 
gaged on important missions. ‘The 


motto of the “bund,” in plain language, 
is “Anything to smash England.” 

For months past the “bund” has been 
working strenuously to cause friction 
between England and the United 
States, and has brought tremendous 
pressure on Senators and members of 
Congress, who have been urged to in- 
sist upon satisfaction being obtained 
for alleged insults to the American 
flag in connection with the shipping 
seizures. So far President Wilson has 
not capitulated to these restless ele- 
ments, despite the pressure of German 
emissaries and the “German vote.” 
But the situation daily becomes more 
critical, and anything might create 
a dangerous situation. 

Not only are German-Americans 
throughout the United States giving 
active support to this and other pro- 
German movements, but they are send- 
ing large contributions to the various 
German funds, for publicity and secret 
service work in this country and gen- 
eral relief in Germany. The German- 
American Chamber of Commerce (New 
York) is in direct communication with 
the German commercial organizations 
in South America, and these bodies 
have constituted themselves as direc- 
tors of an extensive system of espion- 
age. It is said, in fact, that it was 
owing to information sent by them to 
the German warships that Admiral! 
Cradock’s squadron met with defeat off 
the Chilian coast, the disastrous effect 
of which has, however, been more thar 
effaced by Admiral Sturdee’s brilliant 
achievement. 

For over three months I have been 
making a careful investigation of Ger- 
man intrigues in the United States, 
and to-day I am astounded at their 
numerous ramifications. The Germans, 
apparently, have overlooked nothing 
that will help in influencing American 
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public opinion and changing this coun- 
try from a neutral power into one that 
is directly or indirectly active in sup- 
port of Germany. The extent tu which 
the German publicity campaign has 
been carried out cannot be ima,ined in 
England, and even here comparatively 
few people have any idea of what has 
been accomplished. 

Soon after the war began, a well- 
managed Publicity Bureau was started 
in New York with branches in all the 
other large American cities, for the 
purpose of circulating literature full of 
praise for Germany, and asserting two 
leading principles: (1) that Germany 
was forced into the war by jealous 
enemies, and most especially by Eng- 
land; (2) that Germany is fighting for 
liberty against the great Powers of 
Europe just as the American Colonies 
once fought against the tyrannies of 
Great Britain. The Kaiser is likened 
to George Washington. 

As soon as the Publicity Bureau was 
started, a corps of public speakers and 
writers, headed by Herr Dernburg, 
came over from Berlin, and _ since 
then they have taken part in a 
vigorous campaign—anti-British, anti- 
French, and anti-Russian. They have 
travelled far and wide, lecturing and 
writing to the newspapers in behalf of 
the German cause. 

The next move was to win over the 
Irish irreconcilables, who still form a 
powerful element in the United States. 
Substantial inducements caused two 
leading Irish newspapers to form an 
alliance with the Germans, and through 
these papers certain Irish organiza- 
tions, such as the Clan-na-gael, and the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians were per- 
suaded to give their support. 

At the same time co-operation was 
obtained from the German-American 
Alliance, and German, Austrian and 
fAlungarian social organizations, reli- 
gious associations and other bodies, all 
over the United States, with tens of 
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thousands of members. In New York 
a paper, the Fatherland, which is help- 
ing to unite the German-Americans, 
socially and politically, has already at- 
tained a circulation of three hundred 
thousand weekly. Even the Church has 
been dragged into the campaign, and 
all over the country pastors of the 
Lutheran churches have been induced 
to give their support to the German 
cause. 

When the publicity campaign was in 
full swing, the next move was to in- 
fluence Congress and the State Depart- 
ment through the medium of the “Ger- 
man vote,” with its leaven of Irish 
supporters. Congressional representa- 
tives and senators were literally bom- 
barded with pamphlets and letters 
urging them to use their influence on 
behalf of Germany—“that brave coun- 
try now battling—as our American 
forefathers did—for the liberties of the 
world.” Between the lines they were 
threatened with being ousted from of- 
fice if they remained passive. 

During a recent tour through the 
Western States I had an opportunity 
of meeting public men and newspaper 
proprietors, and almost without excep- 
tion I found that they were feeling the 
strain of this pro-German movement. 
None of them dared to express open 
sympathy for the cause of the Allies, 
although many of them were in favor 
of it. 

Office-holders are alike in all coun- 
tries, and no man who makes his liv- 
ing from politics is likely to jeopardize 
his position by offending his constitu- 
ents. Therefore, in American com- 
munities in which there are tens of 
thousands of German-Americans or 
Americans of German descent, the 
“German vote” is a most important 
factor. This, of course, includes the 
Austrians and Hungarians. 

Members of State Legislatures and 
Congressional representatives know 
the power of the German vote only too 














well, and act accordingly. When they 
are urged to take some aggressive step 
in behalf of the German cause they 
dare not refuse, and this explains*‘why 
Messrs. Mann, Bartholdt, Vollmer, and 
other members of Congress—represent- 
ing important German-American con- 
stituencies— have taken a foremost 
part in protesting against British in- 
terference with American shipping, and 
have tried in other ways to foment 
between this country and 
In these anti-British moves 
sided 


trouble 
Britain. 
the Irish irreconcilables have 
with the Germans. 

Not only has great pressure been 
brought to bear through the medium of 
the “German vote,” but also by means 
of the German advertiser. In many 
American towns the principal adver- 
tisers are either Germans or German 
Jews, and no newspaper proprietor, of 
course, would be so foolish as to of- 
fend his patrons by expressing views 
that would cause them to stop their 
advertising. In such cases the news- 
paper-owners have been diplomati- 
cally informed that if they venture to 
uphold the cause of the Allies they are 
likely to lose advertising patronage. 

In a Western town that I visited the 
owner of the leading local newspaper 
remarked: “There are five important 
advertisers in this place and four of 
them are German Jews, all heartily in 
sympathy with the Kaiser. It would 
be ruinous to offend them. Almost 
daily I receive a batch of ‘copy’ 
from the Publicity Bureau, all of it 
‘boosting’ the German cause and de- 
nouncing the Allies generally, and Eng- 
land especially. Some of this stuff 
must be inserted in the paper, and oc- 
casionally we have to print an edi- 
torial expressing sympathy for the 
Fatherland. A newspaper, of course, is 
a business proposition and one in 
which ‘personal convictions cannot 
erter in such times as these.” 

Even the proprietors of trade jour- 
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nals have not escaped. The owner of 
one of these publications, in New York, 
showed me a batch of pamphlets and 
articles sent out by the Publicity Bu- 
reau. He had also been receiving what 
are called “follow-up letters,” in which 
suggestions were made that unless pro- 
German matter was published his ad- 
vertising columns might suffer. His 
attention was called to the fact thaf 
several German-Americans were among 
his advertisers and they were expect- 
ing him to do justice to “Germany's 
righteous cause.” As this man is 
strongly in favor of the Allies he was 
indignant, and in spite of the loss he 
was likely to incur, he refused to be 
coerced into supporting the Germans. 

Another way in which the Publicity 
Bureau seeks to influence American 
opinion is by means of letters to news- 
papers. All over the United States 
young men and women with German 
sympathies have been enlisted in this 
movement. Almost daily they write 
letters to the papers in favor of the 
Fatherland. Letters upholding the 
cause of the Allies are answered 
promptly and most vindictively by 
these literary volunteers. In many 
instances they use fictitious names 
with a strong American flavor, such as 
“An indignant American,” or “A Yan- 
kee of the old Stock.” England is the 
special object of their venom. 

The Germans have made a scientific 
study of publicity and are strong be- 
lievers in what they term “the psy- 
chology of crowds.” They believe, in 
short, that a few enthusiasts in any 
public assemblage can influence hun- 
dreds provided they only make them- 
selves heard and are sufficiently en- 
thusiastic. Since the war began this 
idea has been systematically put into 
practice. German emissaries, for ex- 
ample, constantly hang about the news- 
paper bulletin stations and lecture the 
crowds that gather at these places. 

In New York an old woman in deep 
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mourning is always to be seen when- 
ever important news of a German vic- 
tory or defeat is posted up. She weeps 
copiously. “Ach, mein Gott!” she ex- 
claims loudly, “Lieber Wilhelm, der 
goot Emperor. Ach, mein Vaterland!” 
When the crowd is sufficiently inter- 
ested, she sobs out that the Germans 
are fighting for freedom; that perfidi- 
ous England caused the war to ruin 
German trade; that the Germans were 
forced to fight their way through the 
treacherous Belgians to get at the de- 
generate French. Strangely enough, 
there is always some man ready on the 
spot to side with the old woman. “The 
old girl’s got the right dope,” he re- 
marks loudly. “It’s a shame how those 
big, hulking European Powers have 
pitched into little Germany, just like 
a lot of cowardly bullies. I’d just like 
to see this country take a hand in 
helping Germany to whip the stuffing 
out of them, especially England. I ain’t 
got any use for the Johns. You 
all know England’s never been any 
friend of this country.” The German 
sympathizers in the crowd applaud 
these remarks and sometimes raise a 
cheer. 

Even at the moving-picture shows it 
is impossible to escape from the Ger- 
mans. Recently I was at one of the 
large New York picture palaces, when 
an announcement was flashed on the 
screen to the effect that some war pic- 
tures were to be shown, but in accord- 
ance with President Wilson's proclama- 
tion of neutrality, the audience was 
requested not to applaud or make any 
demonstration of disapproval. The 
pictures of the Allies, with marching 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Belgians, 
were watched in silence, but when a 
picture showed the Kaiser reviewing 
his troops a voice was instantly raised, 
“Good for the Germans; they’re the 
right stuff,” followed by applause. The 
whole thing had the appearance of be- 
ing an organized claque, which it un- 
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doubtedly was. It is easy to under- 
stand how such demonstrations, re- 
peated in hundreds of moving-picture 
shows, must influence a certain propor- 
tion of the people who know little 
about the real history of the war. 

Not long ago I was impressed by a 
further example of German thorough- 
ness. At a large entertainment, at- 
tended by hundreds of people, a woman 
sang a sloppy, popular song, now much 
in favor in this country—‘“I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier.” When 
the song was finished, a German-Amer- 
ican rose and said, “I think we all 
agree with the sentiment expressed in 
that song; and I also think we can 
show our disapproval of the country 
that caused the present terrible war, 
which we all know was England.” The 
German-Americans present were vocif- 
erous in their applause and groans. 

English people seem utterly unable 
to understand the importance of the 
yerman element in the United States. 
At the present time there are nearly 
three million native-born Germans in 
the United States, and fully two mil- 
lion Austro-Hungarians. In England, 
the German residents—even when nat- 
uralized—are a people apart. In this 
cosmopolitan country, however, the 
German citizen is not regarded as an 
outsider even by Americans of long 
native descent. In the United States, 
moreover, there has been so much in- 
termarriage between all races that 
more than a third of the population 
have large traces of German blood. It 
is also quite common for an American 
te have such an English name as 
Jones, Brown or Robinson, and yet be 
possessed of strongly anti-English and 
pro-German views. The reason is, in 
most cases, that he has a German- 
American mother or a German-Ameri- 
can wife. 

So vast is the German-American pop- 
ulation in the United States that there 
are over six hundred German publica- 












tions in this country — newspapers, 
magazines, &c.—some of them having 
circulations of over a hundred thou- 
sand copies. All these are supporting 
the German cause and exerting a pow- 
erful influence. 

British influence in this country, on 
the other hand, is of small practical 
importance. The average Briton who 
emigrates to the United States seldom 
becomes a naturalized citizen, while 
the German, as soon as he lands, 
rushes off to the Naturalization Bureau 
to take out his first papers. The result 
is that the Germans have votes and 
political influence and the British 
have not. Members of State Legisla- 
tures and of Congress stand in awe of 
the German vote, but they care nothing 
for English opinion because there is no 
English vote. Moreover, the failure of 
Britons to become American citizens 
has excited a great amount of ill feel- 
ing on the part of Americans. 

At the present moment I have before 
me a batch of “copy” sent out by the 
Bureau to American newspapers. Sev- 
eral items deal with insults to the 
American flag perpetrated by “bully- 
ing British naval officers.” Americans 
are urged to write to their Congress- 
men and Senators and insist on sum- 
mary measures being taken to uphold 
the dignity of the United States. Sim- 
ilar stories appear in the “kept” Irish 
Press, which devotes a large amount of 
space to the statement of Captain 
Farley of the American steamer Green- 
briar, who reports that he was treated 
outrageously by English officers who 
boarded his vessel, hauled down the 
American flag, and nearly wrecked 
his ship. 

The American Government is also 
urged to order English warships to 
keep away from the American coast. 
It is stated that recently the American 
battleship Teras, when approaching 
New York, was fired upon by an Eng- 
lish warship, whereupon Captain Grant 
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of the Texas, ordered his decks to be 
cleared for action. “The Britisher,” 
says the paper, “immediately steamed 
away without apology, which Captain 
Grant, when interviewed, declared to 
be ‘an arrogance of which only an Eng- 
lishman is capable.’ Although insulted 
in this manner, our weak-kneed Govy- 
ernment is afraid to take action.” 
Such are the legends circulated by the 
German Publicity Bureau. 

The Irish papers are also advocating 
the formation of an Irish-American 
Legion to join the German army and 
fight against their English enemies. 
England is accused of corrupting the 
American Press and sending out whole- 
sale lies regarding Belgian atrocities 
that never occurred. 

It is undoubtedly true that English 
attacks on Germany, calling the Ger- 
mans “brutal Huns,” and the reports 
from London of German atrocities, 
have done far more harm than good in 
the United States. Mr. Carnegie re- 
cently said: “The Germans in this 
country are an industrious, frugal, hon- 
est race, and I have known tens of 
thousands of them. I don’t believe 
half the stuff I hear about the cruel- 
ties of the Germans in the war zone.” 
Americans, who have seen nothing of 
German militarism or atrocities in Bel- 
gium, cannot believe that the relatives 
of their peaceful German-American 
friends would be guilty of barbarities ; 
consequently they are easily convinced 
that these stories are British inven- 
tions. In many newspapers stories of 
Belgian atrocities are now openly de- 
nied and ridiculed. 

The German cause has also been 
helped by the majority of American 
newspaper correspondents who have 
been in the war zone. Those who have 
visited Germany have been received 
with open arms by reception commit- 
tees, and, to quote the words of one 
of them, they “have had the time of 
their lives.” They have been given 
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every facility for observation, the 
Kaiser has chatted with them, the 
Crown Prince has flattered them, and 
even the sternest war lord has had 
something pleasant to say about the 
great American people so closely al- 
lied to Germany. None of the German 
royalties or generals have denied the 
interviews when published; in fact, 
they have even complimented the cor- 
- respondents on their correct reports. 
When these correspondents went to the 
British lines they had a different story 
to tell. According to their accounts 
they were snubbed and ill-treated, and 
even in London they were refused ad- 
mittance to public men with whom 
they tried to have interviews. 

A very bad impression was created 
in this country when a certain cele- 
brated interview with Irvin Cobb, a 
well-known American correspondent, 
was repudiated, and since then Ger- 
man sympathy for Mr. Cobb has been 


openly profuse. He is now on a lec- 


turing tour, and the German-American 


element has been much in evidence at 
his lectures. In each of his lectures 
Mr. Cobb refers indignantly to this in- 
cident, insisting that his report was 
correct in every respect, and his state- 
ments are doing much _ towards 
swelling the number of German 
sympathizers. 

Professor Kuno Meyer—lately of Liv- 
erpool University—who is lecturing to 
Irish audiences and posing as the great 
exponent of Gaelic literature, is also 
making many converts. He bears a 
personal message from the Kaiser to 
the effect that Germany has decided, 
after conquering England, to grant 
Ireland complete autonomy as an inde- 
pendent republic. In a recent inter- 
view the professor intimated that the 
Kaiser had originally intended to allow 
King George to retain his throne as a 
subsidiary monarch after the conquest ; 
but owing to British atrocities, such as 
the use of dum-dum bullets, the king 
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would be imprisoned for life @ la 
Napeleon. 

Some Englishmen are helping the 
German cause in this country by their 
unpatriotic utterances. The German 
Press Bureau is making an extensive 
use of articles alleged to be appearing 
in certain obscure Socialist and Labor 
organs, quoted as asserting that Eng- 
land is decadent and denouncing the 
war. Quotations were also made from 
a sermon recently preached by a chap- 
lain of a Canadian regiment at Salis- 
bury Plain, giving some unfavorable 
impressions of London. All unfavor- 
able comments by Bernard Shaw and 
other writers are also widely circu- 
lated. “Englishmen themselves,” says 
one German article, “are disgusted 
with England.” 

The German press work has been so 
well managed that the American peo- 
ple are very largely convinced that the 
German attacks on Scarborough, Har- 
tlepool, and Yarmouth were justified: 
that these places were fortified, and 
that the English had previously made 
airship raids on defenceless German 
towns in spite of all protests. 

Editorials in some New York papers 
which are pro-British are constantly 
cabled by the correspondents of Eng- 
lish newspapers. Although pleasant 
reading for the Allies, they do not give 
a correct idea of American public opin- 
ion as a whole. While the rank and 
file of American newspapers are 
guarded in their utterances and try to 
be neutral, there is an increasing num- 
ber that openly uphold the German 
cause and publish cartoons showing ap- 
proval of German attacks on England. 
iven the outrages at Yarmouth were 
made the subject of comic pictures. 
An important Western paper had a car- 
toon of President Wilson kicking the 
British lion off an American ship, and 
underneath it were the words, “When 
will he do it?’ 

It has been urged that the Allies 
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should endeavor to offset German in- 
trigues in this country by establishing 
a press bureau and fighting the Ger- 
mans with their own weapons. Such a 
plan, however, would do more harm 
than good. As already explained, there 
is no British vote in this country, and 
therefore all the press work in the 
world could not have any influence on 
American politicians. Nor are there 
any English advertisers to influence 
the press. On the other hand, the Ger- 
mans would be only too glad to have 
a2 British press bureau started, because 
they would then have an additional 
argument. They would indignantly as- 
sert that perfidious England was try- 
ing to corrupt the American people and 
bribe the American press. 

The only sovereign remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory and potentially 
perilous state of things is the speedy 
and complete defeat of Germany on 
sea and land. Everything should be 
subordinated to this, though it would 
be as well to avoid “incidents” calcu- 
lated to inflame the excitable, ignorant, 
and prejudiced American masses. 
Above all should the grotesque sugges- 
tion be avoided that the United States 
might conceivably join the Allies. Peo- 
ple who imagine this can never have 
been West of Washington. They have 
no conception of the Germanization of 
the United States. 

The Germans are making stupendous 
efforts, and are spending millions of 
dollars, to drag the United States into 
the war as an ally of the Kaiser. It 
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must also be remembered that the war 
has caused intense suffering in this 
country. It has ruined thousands. and 
deprived tens of thousands of employ- 
ment. The American newspapers, it is 
true, are trying to put up a brave bluff, 
and are asserting that business is im- 
proving; but the fact is that never 
since the civil war have ruin and des- 
titution been so widespread. Suffering 
as they are, it is only natural that the 
American people should feel vindic- 
tive over the war, and the Germans are 
shrewdly taking advantage of this. 
They are persistently calling attention 
to the fact that through English inter- 
ference American ships have been 
seized and tied up in English harbors, 


‘American-born citizens have been im- 


prisoned, and American industries have 
been crippled, while every day new arti- 
cles are put on the list of contraband, 
thereby ruining American trade. Eng- 
land, the Germans say, is trying to 
ruin the United States as England 
plotted to ruin Germany. Therefore, 
they are urging the American people to 
retaliate against England, the common 
enemy. 

With so much destitution and suffer- 
ing in this country it is not surprising 
that their arguments do not fall upon 
deaf ears, and that a large body of 
American public opinion is gradually 
swerving to the German side, a fact of 
serious concern for all who are anx- 
ious for the harmony of the English- 
speaking world. 

Watchman. 
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“How stands the old Lord Warden? 

Are Dover’s cliffs still white?” 

It is not often vouchsafed to a man 
te see a great peaceful trading people 
drift into the most desperate war that 
the world has yet seen, or to watch 


their Capital go steadily, yet hesi- 
tatingly, over the brink, and lay its 
surprised feelings bare to the gaze of 
the onlooker. It happened to the 
writer to survey the ancient way of 
Whitehall from an upper balcony of the 
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War Office, from July 31, through the 
unaccustomed scenes of war fear wax- 
ing to war fever. War is an abomina- 
ble thing, a horror, and an offence be- 
fore God: that is a point that all may 
concede. On Sunday afternoon, the 
second of August, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fourteen, new style, there assembled a 
great Peace meeting, under the great 
statue of the greater Nelson. The 
Lions slept while the whelps watched 
the curs. Nay, that is a hard saying; 
for among that meeting on the plinths 
of the Lions there were many who well 
and truly preached against the horror 
of war, mingled with them, those of 
the lesser breeds, who feared war and 
their own skins. “Stop the War!” 
placards stared you in the face at the 
corners and on the ’buses. It was not 
all evil, though only in the narrow 
horizon of borough-fed politicians and 
reform cranks could it be imagined 
that anyone in England wanted war. 
Be that as it may, while the curs and 
the kindly ones preached peace from 
the plinths, and the holiday crowd 
watched and chaffed and jeered, and 
Jingo speakers sung the opposite, there 
came by the tramp of armed men. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
the Kingdom the Army, Regular and 
Territorial, were scattered far and 
wide in camps and concentrations. 
Now, to mobilize, it is necessary for 
troops to be at home in their peace 
stations. There are the stores for the 
field and the hundred-and-one equip- 
ments of the mobilization sheds. From 
thence the carefully timed railway pro- 
grammes open. Before a mobilization 
could take place it was necessary that 
the War Office should cry, “To your 
tents, O Israel!” But the Cabinet 
feared to accentuate an acute situa- 
tion. That afternoon of that summer 
Sunday, however, the cry had gone 
forth. Forty trains of Territorial 
troops which were leaving London that 
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Sunday afternoon for training-camps 
were cancelled, and while the meeting 
babbled, the soldiers tramped back to 
their headquarters, wondering quite 
what was to happen, and lacking sadly 
the tan of the weather that the camp 
would bring. Past the curs and the 
kindly ones among the Lions, tramped 
several thousands of the citizen sol- 
diery, and the crowds watched them in 
silence—the silence of bewilderment 
before the heart of the nation stirred. 
Up Old Whitehall tramped the citizen 
soldiers, in long drab columns, through 
the hot streets. Past the bronze plate 
that few notice, that tells where King 
Charles, whom some call “The Mar- 
tyr,” stepped from the Banqueting Hall 
out to the block, while all the world 
wondered, past the motionless sentries 
in shining cuirass on the coal-black 
horses, up through the crowd in the 
Square. That crowd looked and won- 
dered, and forbore to cheer. It did 
not want war yet, and the “thousand 
moving as one” awakened no thrill. 
Then the peacemakers babbled again, 
and up in the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty men looked out on the crowd, 
wondered, and returned to polish the 
electric button they might not press. 
In the passages of those offices men 
met and looked, and said: “What 
would you do, if you broke your faith 
with your neighbors and helped them 
not?” Across the way the Premier sat, 
and to this day no one knows what 
he thought. 

Then, as the peacemakers harangued 
their crowds—each to his own plinth— 
while scoffers scoffed, the heavens 
opened, and tropical rain cleared the 
streets and the preachers, as a fire 
clears the prairie. As the weather 
cieared the crowds returned, and a 
new feature met the eye. Up cleaned 
and cooled Whitehall marched the dogs 
of war. A brigade of field-artillery, 
without its horses, was dragging its 
guns with drag-ropes through the ex- 
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cited crowd, and the tension increased 
hourly, while the newsboys bawled 
their bulletins —“Speshul! Speshul !” 
“Kaiser telegram! Speshul!” “French 
Army mobilizing! Speshul!” “’Orri- 
ble massaker! Speshul!” Late in the 
evening, the crowds had formed them- 
selves into great solemn phalanxes, 
and marched up and down Whitehall 
tifty abreast, singing merrily. As the 
evening wore on, the note changed to 
“Rule, Britannia!’ as the soul of the 
nation awoke. “Not a bad tune, either,” 
some one remarked; and all night long 
the crowds sang and the pens flew over 
the paper as the officers got ready to 
mobilize. On the Bank Holiday, the 
trains were all busy bringing Israel 
back to its tents, and the holiday folk 
could not, or had no heart to, leave 
town. So the seaside girl, in sports 
coat of myriad hues and white skirt 
and shoes, took the “nut” by the arm, 
and marched him up and down White- 
hall, for all the world like the parade 
at Hastings; while Admirals and Gen- 
erals and Ministers hurried to and fro 
among the Government offices, and the 
crowd stood and cheered the celebri- 
ties: Lord Roberts in all his glory; 
Sir John French in his pride, quiet and 
business-like; Sir Edward Carson, to 
say it was what he was preparing for; 
“Uncle Richard,” to give good advice 
and see that his Territorials got fair 
play; and Jack his successor spoiling 
for a fight; the first Lord with the Ad- 
miralty terminals quivering ;—each and 
all with his job to do and keen to du 
it, and the crowd agape to notice it 
and gain confidence therefrom, as a 
century before they had gained it from 
the Duke of York, and Arthur Welles- 
ley, and Pitt himself, and many another 
before them. So it befell that while 
the crowd watched, the nation blew 
clear of all its flummery, and the wire- 
pullers and leagues and secretaries and 
feminists and all tiresomeness gave 
way before war, and the ultimate pres- 
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entation of. the things that matter. 

They are wonderful things to know 
and to see—those things that matter. 
Now and again—only now and again— 
is it given to man to differentiate be- 
tween the things that matter and the 
things that do not. You may know the 
difference over the grave — especially 
across a dead child— when the eyes 
meet and the cry is “Too late! too 
late!” You sometimes see it when the 
lodge is close tyled, and perhaps when 
the crowds cheer, and the steamer 
leaves the quay, or a Scott and an 
Oates die in the limelight, and the man 
of ease sings with the martyr :— 
“What would I die for, what do I 

care, 
I that was born to an easy chair?” 

The good, peaceful English, who 
dreamt of golf and of football and 
lives of peace and prosperity, now de- 
liberately accused of preparing for 
war, were to get some useful glimmer- 
ing of the things that matter and know 
the price as well as the glory of stand- 
ing by the written word. 

So all that strange holiday the sea- 
side girls paraded Whitehall, and all 
day long hawkers cried badges and 
flags of all the nations. Tuesday and 
Wednesday the selfish folk rushed to 
corner the food, and the Whitehall 
crowd surged denser to cheer and see 
the Ministers come and go. England 
wus beginning to enjoy the sensation 
and cheer.— Cheers for the Premier! 
Cheers for the officers hurrying to and 
fro! Cheers for Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill! Cheers for comfort and 
cheers for glory, and cheers lest tears 
came instead! On Tuesday, mobiliza- 
tion—a general mobilization—was or- 
dered. Few knew what it meant. The 
Wednesday, August 5, was the “first 
day of mobilization,” and the country 
found itself in the grip of a kindly des- 
potism. Hardly a soul in England un- 
derstood what war was to mean, out- 
side the General Staff of the Army and 
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the War Staff of the Navy. It was 
ninety-and-nine years since the country 
had fought in a war that mattered. 
Such distant trivialities as the Crimea 
and the Mutiny, and the quarrel with 
China, left the nation untroubled. The 
war in South Africa, with all its three 
years of expenditure and loss, was but 
a row in our own pantry. Threats of 
invasion had been but threats, and that 
not for a century. Since Norman Wil- 
liam the Mamzer had hammered Saxon 
England into sullen acquiescence in 
Norman rule, the invader has never set 
competent feet on these shores. In 
Alsace and Lorraine, in Switzerland, 
on all the marches of Europe, folks 
have heard the old folk talk of what 
their fathers’ fathers saw. French- 
man, Cossack, Croat, Uhlan and the 
like, have left tracks that have burnt 
deep into men’s memories—even as 
Belgium will remember for thrice a 
hundred years. But to the English, 
and the English alone, had the “Swan’s 
nest” in a pool remained. The Armada 
had been but a nightmare, the thunder 
of whose hoofs had but died away in 
the night; and the Race of Castlebar 
and the Irish Rebellion were merely a 
memory. No; for a thousand years, 
Sngland had been virgin England, and 
for a hundred and ten years the Eng- 
lish had slept secure in their beds and 
forgotten the fright that “Boney” had 
given their fathers’ fathers. 

Out of the back parts of London, the 
hawkers—and the factories that cater 
for them—had risen to the occasion, to 
show that enterprise was not dead: 
badges in enamel, cocked hats in paper 
of French gens d’armes, and flags of 
all the allied nations, appeared like 
magic— flags large to wave, flags 
small to wear. “Wear your colors!” 
“Wear your colors!” cried the hawk- 
ers. “Move on, please!” “Pass along, 
please!” “Pass along!” called the 
police. “That’s Bobs! There he is!” 
“Did ye see Hasquith?” “My! look at 
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his medals!” And Big Ben chimed the 
hours, and the sentries in the shining 
helmets relieved one another, and the 
soul of a nation found itself. 

In the Army and Navy the serving 
officers were hard at work; but to the 
steps of Admiralty and War Office 
flocked the older officers of the retired 
lists — “the grizzled drafts of years 
gene by” —anxious to bear a hand. 
“Was it storm, our fathers faced it!” 
Came, too, all the busybodies, and the 
ankle-biters with axes to grind, all the 
men who had refused to bear a hand 
in peace and be allotted to their place 
—all anxious now to hinder, to ham- 
per, and to quack; and outside, the 
crowd passed comments freely, and the 
papers had a new bulletin each hour. 
Parties of men with their kitbags 
marched steadily down the street, on 
their way to join mobilized units, 
steady and stern and alert. A party 
of gunners from the Wood, with their 
horses, making for Waterloo, passed a 
party of hurrying bluejackets, and the 
Services saluted one another,- by the 
great gun that came from _ Srina- 
gapatam. A _ gray-haired lady stood 
with two daughters and watched: such 
a mother as Horatio Nelson or the 
Brushwood Boy might have owned, 
and also may happily be found presid- 
ing in many an English home—a 
mother with a boy in India and a boy 
in the Fleet, who knew all that war 
meant to womenkind, since her husband 
lay dead in the Afghan hills. Two 
recruiting-sergeants were driving a 
roaring trade, and a crowd of proper 
lads gathered round them, with here 
a girl pushing one forward, another 
pulling one back. 

“See!” said the mother. “Look at 
the lads going to enlist! Ah, my dears! 
this will make the men men, and the 
women women, once again.” And the 
women were beginning to look at the 
men in the old way: the way that is 
worth having, that said, plainly 
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enough, “If you want me, go and fight 
for me”’—just the hint to be up and 
doing that has finally crystallized into 
the much more definite form of “No 
khaki, no cuddle.” And all the while 
the roof was falling about the ears of 
silly leagues, for silly committees to 
twaddle over; and the paid secretaries 
saw starvation stare them in the face, 
as the people with one accord fell 
away from their follies and came 
straight back to the old ways of the 
English—the good old way—to fight 
for the right and see the fight through, 
and, after the way of their fathers, 
never to know when they are beaten. 
Then while the little suburban folks 
imade a fuss of being brave, the good, 
quiet, old folk of the old stock—of 
whom the country is really full—went 
about their business as if it were the 
right thing and nothing to be surprised 
about. 

In the side streets off the Strand, 
and up into Soho and down by the 
Roman Bath, the foreigners chattered 
—the Danes and the Dutchmen and the 
Poles, and the Greeks and the Italians ; 
while Mr. Appenrodt’s men hastily 
pasted “British subjects” over their 
window-panes, swallowed the stock of 
Bismarck herring and Aufschnitt, and 
slipped away to their consuls for pas- 
sage back to their fatherland, jostling 
at the railway station with the French 
and the Poles. 

Outside Buckingham Palace, in the 
warm summer nights, the crowds 
would wait till in the evening their 
Majesties came out to show them- 
selves, and the people cheered again 
for an English King—and a sailor, too. 
“Ver’ goot Kink—Kink Cheorge. You 
see! You vait a little, Mister, and 
you see Italy she come help Kink 
Cheorge.” And the ice-cream man 
shook hands with his customers, and 
tried to persuade a policeman to let 
him inside the Park. A ’bus-load of 
Chelsea pensieners rolled by and the 
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crowd cheered them, too, for their 
Crimean medals, and a Frenchman 
took off his hat and called out “C'est 
la Réserve!” 

In Birdcage Walk, all the girls in 
London . were chatting with their 
Guardsmen, and watched the Reserv- 
ists fitting their belts, and chaffed 
them duly; while the commandeer 
parties were bringing in the town 
horses, and were tethering them to the 
trees in the Park, as each piece in the 
puzzle fitted into its appointed place. 
Then there came an historic morning, 
when all of a sudden, without warning 
and without notice, the Guards left for 
France—just as they had done a hun- 
dred years before; and it is a scene 
that is not easily forgot by those few 
who knew it was to happen. Before Eng- 
land had recovered from the surprise 
of war she woke to find her Army in 
France, and la belle France beside her- 
self at the sight; while the silent 
Navy held the seas, with the “whip at 
the fore,” and seven army corps of 
Territorials in being watched her 
coasts. 

All of which will no doubt some day 
be duly chronicled in sober language, 
and the excitement and the glory and 
the pity of it will be forgotten, and 
the searching with which the Nation 
of Shopkeepers found itself, as the 
great Lord Kitchener moved to the 
helm and lent his name to those who 
drove the great engines. And it will, 
too, be forgotten how we were all too 
busy to even tell our friends and neu- 
tral neighbors what we were doing 
and why, and how this very ingenuous 
remissness came back to us as coals of 
fire when kindred folks had to find out 
things for themselves, and were left to 
find them out their own way, and in 
so doing found perspective. 

The anxiety, too, will be forgotten as 
to whether or no the Navy of 1914 was 
as good as that of 1805, and whether 
“the storm-tossed ships on which the 
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grand Army never looked” were to 
stand once again between an Emperor 
and the dominion of the world. Or 
whether the army of French and Haig 
had the “guts” of those of Wellington 
and “Daddy” Hill. Now we know, 
and feel that we always knew it was 
so. Modern nerves have apparently 
progressed in fibre with the instru- 
ments designed to shatter them —as 
armor has kept pace with projectile. 
The Navy stands blood as in the days 
of yore, when the gunnels and scuppers 
were painted red to hide the flowing 
horror, without such aids to oblivion. 
“The scalded stokers yelp delight,” as 
the fight “stamps over their steel- 
walled pen.” It would seem that now 
that death is so terrible, men can ig- 
nore it altogether and say with the 
chaplain at the grave: “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?” So now that every British 
soldier has discovered that he belongs 
to a military race and that his adver- 
sary, be he never so reckless, does not, 
we are apt to forget those earlier 
searchings and tremors and to settle 
down to the belief that war is quite 
the sort of atmosphere we thrive best 
The Cornhill Magazine 
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in—and perhaps it is. At any rate, 
there is now no manner or shadow of 
possible doubt that the North Sea is 
not also the German Ocean. 

The North Sea schooner curtseying 
low, has given place to the black 
patrol, dipping deep her nose in the win- 
ter spray; while the English look on it 
all as the most natural thing on earth. 
From the daily tally of men with glad- 
stone bags from the uttermost ends of 
the earth, that wait outside the re 
cruiting-sheds on the Horse Guards 
parade, and the Boy Scouts who march 
them off to the railway station, down 
to the babies who mock at the Zeppe- 
lins, all is but wonted routine. As a 
man sows so shall he reap, and W. 
Hohenzollern has sown the dragon’s 
teeth, saved the English from them- 
selves, and now stands by to garner the 
harvest into the great tithe-barn. 

Nevertheless, it is a long way from 
the set ways of a well-waged war to 
the dim distant days of August last, 
before the nation found itself and 
learned to porter le flingot alongside 
their glorious neighbors les pantalons 
rouges and their ever ready soirante- 
quinze. 

G. F. MacMunn, 





POMM’S DAUGHTER. 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was Maryvonne’s own room—a de- 
lightful nook whicb the loving mother 
had prepared for her child so that 
she might live and dream in that sanc- 
tum and become a good and charming 
woman. One could realize at once, 
looking around it, that Madame Durand 
had stored the benefit of all her knowl- 
edge of life, all her hopes and all her 
dreams there. For if her own chamber 
was the austere reflection of her severe 
and sorrow-chastened soul, the en- 
vironment into which she had put her 


little daughter revealed that all her 
hopes now were for her child. The 
room was gracefully furnished with 
simple and inexpensive furniture of 
white painted wood. But no cleaner, 
fresher, more wholesome bower could 
be imagined. It was the one apart- 
ment of the flat that faced full south 
and it was flooded with sunlight when- 
ever the sun appeared. The walls were 
papered with pale rose-colored paper 
in an old Louis XVI. design, and 
around them, at the top, was a frieze 
of pink and white roses in garlands. 
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The windows were veiled with long 
curtains of white spotted muslin made 
with frills and tied back with soft 
rose ribbons, while a coverlet of the 
same frilled muslin over a pink lining 
covered the narrow white bed. The 
head of the bed was so placed that a 
full view of some chestnut trees that 
adorned a garden behind the house 
could be seen from the pillows. On 
either side of the bed were white fur 
rugs. The small and dainty wardrobe 
held a panel of mirror, and the tiny 
coiffeuse was simply draped with the 
same frilled muslin as.the window, 
looped up in the Louis XV. style with 
knots of rose ribbon. There were two 
small painted chairs and a comfortable 
armehair of white wickerwork pro- 
vided with soft pink cushions, and as 
the bedroom of a young French girl is 
also a sitting-room—sacred to herself 
alone—one corner of the chamber held 
a wide table, covered with a dainty 
tablecloth patterned with large roses, 
that served as a writing and work 
table, where Maryvonne had always 
“done” her lessons set her by her own 
mother. 

The floor was covered with a pale 
gray carpet patterned with garlands of 
rosebuds. 

“Quelle jolie chambre de jeune fille!” 
cried Pomm, as he entered, looking at 
Maryvonne’s face as he spoke, hoping 
to find there a smile of conscious pride. 

But Maryvonne was musing and gaz- 
ing around as if seeking the presence 
of the mother who so lovingly had ar- 
ranged this bower for her beloved 
child. 

“I did love my little room” 
she murmured regretfully. 

“You must miss it very much in my 
ugly old hole downstairs,” said Pomm, 
looking at her, trying to dispel the look 
of regret in the child’s eyes. 

She returned his look with a quick 
grateful glance. 

“But your ‘ugly old hole,’ as you call 
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it, Father Pomm, has been to me a 
dear refuge. Pray never think 
that I forget that!” 

The old man put his hand on the 
child’s shoulder. 

“It’s a very happy and proud place 
to have you in it, my dear,” he said to 
her. And turning her head round she 
laid her childish lips upon his hand. 

Old Pomm was deeply touched. 
Tears sprang to his eyes, but he made 
every possible effort to avoid that emo- 
tion, which would hurt his little ward. 
He desired to do all that he could do 
to make her forget her sadness. He 
caressed her hair tenderly, and in- 
wardly made the vow that he would 
restore to her, if he could, the pretty 
room she had been forced to abandon. 

Maryvonne sighed again as_ she 
looked around her old home, and, child 
as she was, she wondered yet if ever 
she would be as happy again as she 
had been here. And realizing her un- 
expressed regret Pomm told himself 
again that his new resolution was cer- 
tainly a good one. 

Yet he could find no remark to make, 
no word of comfort to offer to the 
child, for it was when this dear man 
felt the deepest emotion that he was 
the most incapable of expressing any. 

When they went downstairs again 
together they took with them, besides 
the envelope that lay in Pomm’s pocket 
book, Maryvonne’s guitar and the small 
black note-book in which Madame 
Durand had kept all her private ac- 
counts with the addresses of her 
pupils, as well as the small portrait 
of the mother with her little daughter. 

The next day all Maryvonne’s belong- 
ings were brought down to Monsieur 
Pommeret’s flat and it was arranged 
with the landlord that theother furniture 
of the flat. should be sold to defray the 
expenses of rent, etc., up to date. The 
balance of the money would be handed 
over to Maryvonne, and the landlord 
was good enough to waive all claim of 
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notice to quit and to accept no more 
rent than was absolutely due, provided 
the flat were put up to be let at once. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was the next evening, and Pomm 
and his ward had returned from their 
restaurant dinner. The old man was 
warming his toes before the fire in his 
study and smoking—one after another 
—the common little cigarettes he 
mostly affected. Maryvonne, seated by 
the side of the writing-table, with the 
lamp at her left elbow, was reading out 
aloud to her adopted father passages 
from Shakespeare’s tragedy of Julius 
Ceasar. For Pomm was determined— 
as much as he could be determined 
about anything—that the girl should 
not lose an opportunity of keeping up 
the English language which her mother 
had taught her so well. So it had been 
decided between the two housemates 
that every evening after Maryvonne 
had sung a few songs to old Pomm, ac- 
companying herself upon her guitar, so 
as to lose no chance of keeping up her 
music too, they should study the Eng: 
lish classics together—Maryvonne read- 
ing out aloud and Pomm commenting 
as she read. 

Suddenly Maryvonne stopped, 
closing the volume resolutely, put it 
down upon the table and addressed old 
Pomm : 

“Dear péere Pomm, who is now going 
to pay for my food and my clothes?” 

“Goodness !” exclaimed Pomm. “How 
you frightened me when you closed 
that book so abruptly! What on earth 
have your food and clothes to do with 
the great speech of Mark Antony? Do 
begin that ‘Friends, Romans, country- 
men,’ over again, my dear. The ques- 
tion of your food and clothes can well 
wait, I assure you!” 

“No, it can’t wait! dear pére Pomm,” 
said Maryvonne, as she pressed her 
hand closely over the volume to keep 
it shut. “I have tried twenty times to 
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speak to you on this subject, and I am 
determined now to force you to dis- 
cuss the matter.” 

“But, my dear child, we've got all 
our lives before us to talk of such 
things! Let us get on with this fine 
scene, I beg you.” 

“No, dear pere Pomm. We will dis- 
cuss this first, if you please.” 

“My dear,” said Pomm, temporizing, 
and with an accent of reproach, “you 
seem to have a very decided nature for 
one so young!” 

“That’s beside the question,” laughed 
Maryvonne. 

“But why on earth do you want to 
bother about such things as food and 
clothes now?” 

“Because they must be bought and 
paid for, dear guardian, and you must 
hear what I have to say about my own 
affairs.” 

“But . .” began Pomm again. 

“‘But me no buts,’” quoted Mary- 
vonne, interrupting him laughingly. 
“Dear pere Pomm. You must not treat 
me as a little girl of twelve. I may be 
only twelve years of age. But remem- 
ber the severe training I have had. 
My dear mother had so hard a strug- 
gle to make ends meet and to bring 
me up properly! She was a great ex- 
ample to me, I assure you, dear guard- 
ian. I know the prices of ail food and 
clothing, and am quite an experienced 
housekeeper,” and she smiled at him 
so gently that his old heart was 
touched. “But because you were good 
enough to take me in on that dreadful 
night’—she could never allude to the 
night of her mother’s death in other 
terms—“that is not a reason why I 
should accept your charity altogether 
and for ever. Is it?” 

“My dear little girl, you pain me 
deeply when you speak so,” said Pomm, 
with some displeasure. “You are now 
my daughter. And a father’s duty is 
to feed and clothe his children. Is it 
not?” 








Maryvonne sat straight up in her 
chair and looked at her old friend full 
in the eyes. 

“Dear, kind pére Pomm”—she spoke 
very gently—-“I asked you for pity, ten- 
derness, consolation. I did not beg for 
material charity !” 

“What an odious thing to say!” cried 
Pomm, almost excitedly, ousted for 
once from his usual reserve. 

“Don’t be angry with me, pere 
Pomm!” she said, coaxingly, leaning 
towards the old man and caressing his 
hand. “The last thing in the world 
that I wish is to appear ungrateful! 
ut, you see, I am not an ordinary 
little girl. I am much more grown up 
than you seem to think. And I am 
very independent. I am like my mother 
in that, perhaps. I can’t let you take 
upon yourself the burden of my ex- 
penses without trying to do something 
towards my own support.” 

Old Pomm looked at Maryvonne for 
a few moments in silence. He was 
trying hard to restrain his impatience. 

“But, silly youngster that you are! 
You are not much more than a baby 
yet . . .” he burst forth at last. 
“What could you do to support your- 
self, as you put it so grandly?” 

“Oh! many things,” she answered 
glibly. “I could give English lessons 
to quite young children—beginners, you 
know !” 

“Give lessons!” said Pomm _ con- 
temptuously, shrugging his shoulders 
and extinguishing a cigarette im- 
patiently. “Give lessons! Why, my 
poor infant, you are only twelve years 


old! Remember that! Do you sup- 


pose that any sane parent would trust 
you with his or her children?” 

“I could help them to prepare their 
home-lessons in English, anyway,” pur- 
sued Maryvonne. “Or, in fact, help 
them in any kind of lessons. I am far 
ir advance of my age in general sub- 
jects. You admit that yourself. Don’t 


you?” 
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Pomm’s anger had suddenly fallen 
and he was anxious now not to destroy 
the child’s plucky spirit. He was si- 
lent for a few moments, and then, as 
if relenting, he asked: 

“Well! How would you propose to 
find lessons?” 

“Oh, quite simply,” replied Mary- 
vonne, to his amazement. “I’ve thought 
it all over these last few days. I've 
got my mother’s note-book, as you 
know, which contains all the names 
and addresses of her pupils. I can 
write to them all—one after another— 
informing them of my dear mother’s 
death and offering to take on her 
work.” 

Pomm was again silent for a few mo- 
ments. He still did not wish to dis- 
courage the child—since she had really 
thought out plans. But to his unorig- 
inal mind she seemed a little un- 
balanced. 

“You see,” pursued Maryvonne, 
with implacable logic, “they none of 
them know me by sight. My mother, 
who was the most silent and reticent 
of women, would certainly never have 
spoken to them about me. I can turn 
up my bair and lengthen my skirts, so 
that they need never know my real 
age. I must look older than I am, for 
everyone takes me to be fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. Is that not so?” 

“Yes; you certainly do look a little 
older than your age, I will admit,” 
said Pomm. He had begun smoking 
again and was gazing into the fire re- 
flectively as he spoke. In reality, he 
was so astounded at Maryvonne’s rea- 
soning that he could find no arguments 
to oppose her. She was so far remote 
from his idea of what a girl of her age 
ought to be that he felt himself pow- 
erless to cope with her. He quite 
realized at present what the feelings 
of the hen who hatched the ducklings 
must have been! 

“And how do you propose to man- 
age your business and yet find the in- 
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dispensable time for your special 
studies and general education?” 

“I can read with you, in the evenings. 
Can’t 1? And if even only a few of 
Mamma’s old pupils take me on in her 
place I. shall be able to make enough 
money to pay for my food and clothes 
and even, later on perhaps, help you 
to pay the rent here!” 

Old Pomm looked for a few moments 
at Maryvonne in silence, and then, 
putting down his half-consumed cigar- 
ette, burst into sudden gentle laugh- 
ter. He felt that she was a dear, lova- 
bie child, but refrained from putting 
out his hand to touch her or to draw 
her to him, as another would have 
done in his place—-because Pomm had 
never caressed any living creature and 
did not know how to begin. But he 
felt that he loved this plucky little 
girl very much indeed, and his eyes 
were full of moisture. 

“Well, my dear. Now that you have 
said what you wanted to say, will you 
allow me to speak?” 

Maryvonne smiled, and drawing her- 
self close to her old friend, placed her 
hand gently upon his folded hands. 
It was the gesture of a very maternal 
woman consoling a child. Pomm pro- 
ceeded : 

“You are a good child and have in 
you the makings of a fine character, 
my dear. I love and admire your 
strength of mind. But you are my 
daughter now, and you must listen to 
your old father. For the next few 
years you must use all your time to 
learn—not to teach others. I shall take 
great delight in instructing you myself. 
It will make me feel young again, and 
will brighten up all my silly old ideas. 
You will probably teach me as much 
as I shall teach you,” and Pomm 
laughed grimly, “for you seem to pos- 
sess a good brain as well as much will. 
I will help you with anything special 
you want to learn that I myself can 
teach.” 
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“Greek and Latin and mathematics?” 
queried Maryvonne. 

“Yes, Latin and Greek, and even 
Higher Mathematics, if you want them. 
But what, should you want them for?” 
he asked. 

“Oh! because if my dear mother had 
lived, it had been arranged between 
us that I was to study law and become 
a lady barrister, if the expenses were 
not prohibitive.” 

“Indeed,” said Pomm, smiling gently 
and somewhat ironically too, “indeed! 
So you had decided that between you 
two—had you really?” 

Pomm was so astounded at finding 
that the tender-hearted child possessed 
a strong will as well as a ripened 
mind that he was speechless and could 
find no words of protestation. He 
could only shrug his shoulders and 
declare : 

“I think that you are the most amaz- 
ing jeune fille I have ever heard of!” 

“IT don’t want to be considered as a 
jeune fille at all!” declared Maryvonne, 
rather impatiently. “My mother used 
to say that a jeune fille was purely an 
artificial product. I want to be a 
woman! Besides,” she added sadly, 
“ought I not now to take upon my- 
self a woman’s responsibilities? Have 
not circumstances thrust them upon 
me?” 

Pomm looked at the girl still more 
aghast than before, and felt that he 
was indeed looking upon her for the 
first time and seeing her as she really 
was. But he found nothing to say. At 
last, having paused. thoughtfully to 
weigh his words, he said: 

“My dear, it depends entirely upon 
yourself if you wish to become a bar- 
rister. I see no reason why you should 
not study law, since you wish to do 
so. But you cannot prepare the truly 
arduous studies necessary to such a 
career and meanwhile give English les- 
sons to support yourself. No person 
can do two things well at the same 
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time. No man—or woman either—can 
serve two masters.” 

“I want very much indeed to be a 
barrister,” asserted Maryvoune, reflec- 
tively. “But I realize all that it means 
of time, effort, and money too—even if 
one is prepared to work like a Trojan. 
But 1 can’t get away from the fact 
that there is no reason why I should 
be a burden to you.” 

“My dear,” said Pomm, speaking 
eagerly. “I shall be the very happiest 
old fellow alive if you'll let me treat 
you exactly as if you were my real 
daughter, and if—once and for all— 
you consider me your real father. I 
quite see your point of view about be- 
ing independent, though I never thought 
that women considered such questions 
at all. I admit that you somewhat con- 
fuse my ideas concerning young girls 
and overthrow all my preconceived no- 
tions. But you are of a generation that 
I don’t know at all, and seem to haVe 
a mind of your own. So I suggest 
this. You will live with me as my 
own child. You need not fear,” he 
added quickly, as she tried to interrupt 
him, “I am a much richer man than 
you seem to gather from the manner 
in which I live. My parents left me 
quite a comfortable income, which I 
have never been able to spend entirely! 
My tastes are so very simple that I 
could not manage to use it all on my- 
self, even if I tried, because all the 
things I like the most are those that 
cost the least money. So now, my 
dear, I adopt you. You shall go on 
with your studies. I shall be tremen- 
dously proud of you and more than re- 
warded if you succeed in your career, 
and when you are able to be more than 
merely self-supporting, then you can 
speak of sharing expenses with me. 
See?” 

“But,” said Maryvonne, gently, for 
she still clung to her plans of exist- 
ence, “do you not think that I might 
tuke just a few, very few pupils so 
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that I might do something towards the 
defraying of my own expensive edu- 
cation?” 

“No,” said Pomm, and for the first 
time in his life he managed to infuse 
some sort of determination into his 
tones, to Maryvonne’s amazement. 
“No, my dear, you are my daughter 
now, and if you are going to have a 
great career the glory of it will reflect 
on me! Have you thought of that 
point of view, my dear? Why, at 
heart, I am quite a selfish old fellow, 
I assure you!” 

But Maryvonne could no longer con- 
trol her bursting gratitude. She flung 
herself into the old man’s arms, greatly 
to his confusion, for before he knew 
her he had never been kissed in the 
whole of his life! But there was a 
very tender look on his old face and a 
tiny tear, too, in the corner of his 
left and rather squinting eye. He 
gathered the weeping child to his heart 
in his weak, ineffectual embrace that 
was so unused to enfolding human be- 
ings, and was half afraid of holding 
her too tightly for fear of breaking her 
in two! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The time had now come for 
Pomm to prepare his great coup. 
He had confided in secret to Mélanie 
that when the furniture of Ma- 
dame Durand’s flat was to be sold 
he intended to buy back all the 
articles that had constituted Mary- 
vonne’s bedroom in her mother’s small 
home and rearrange it in his own 
abode exactly as it was in the flat 
above his own. In that way the child 
might feel as if she were still in her 
old home. It happened that the room 
below was the exact reproduction in 
shape and size of the room above. 
Mélanie had declared herself delighted 
with the idea, but had very firmly 
given her advice in the matter. 

“If Monsieur wishes to do the thing 
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properly,” she said, “he must have the 
room she now sleeps in — Monsieur’s 
old room—entirely repapered and done 
up freshly. One could not put those 
delicate pink and white things upstairs 
into dirty old walls covered with 
faded chocolate-colored paper.” 

“I had never thought of that!” re- 
marked Pomm, musingly. “But, of 
course, you are right, Madame 
Mélanie. The room shall be entirely 
done up again. But how shall we ar- 
range it as a surprise for her if we 
are obliged to have workmen in to 
paper the room?” 

“That must be arranged, Monsieur. 
Leave it to me,” said Mélanie, senten- 
tiously, and Pomm, only too happy to 
be relieved from material occupations, 
was delighted to do so. 

Some days later, the furniture of 
Madame Durand having been put up 
for sale, and Pommeret having bought 
the articles he desired, the two con- 
spirators had found means of keeping 
the child out of the house by sending 
her for a long day’s shopping with 
Mélanie’s daughter Marie. It was de- 
cided that, after some hours spent at 
the Printemps shop, the two girls should 
go and lunch with Mélanie’s cousin, 
who was a clever dressmaker with a 
large clientéle in the same quarter of 
Paris, and there she should be meas- 
ured for a new black gown, which 
Pomm wished to give her as a present. 
He had met with great difficulties in 
getting proud little Maryvonne to ac- 
cept this new gift, but in the end his 
supplications had prevailed, and she 
had agreed to follow Mélanie’s advice 
and give up the whole of the day to 
shopping and fitting. This kept her 
well out of the way from morning till 
evening. 

No sooner had the two girls left the 
house than Mélanie brought in a small 
army of white-bloused paperhangers 
stealthily to Monsieur Pommeret’s flat, 
and the surreptitious work was begun, 
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and so quickly achieved that before 
midday the walls were entirely re- 
papered. 

After Pomm had partaken of a rapid 
luncheon at his restaurant alone for 
the first time since his adoption of 
Maryvonne he returned to the fiat, 
where Mélanie ‘and three of the work- 
men who had papered the room in the 
morning were already engaged upon 
the removal of the furniture. The 
paper which Mélanie had chosen with 
Pomm for the girl’s new nest was ex- 
actly the same as the rose-colored 
paper which had been in her former 
bed-chamber. The men were ordered 
to place each piece of furniture as it 
had been placed in the apartment 
above. As the new room was archi- 
tecturally the exact replica of the one 
she had occupied, by degrees it grew 
to look exactly the same. 

With great care and_ efficiency 
Mélanie presided over the bringing in 
of the furniture, with her quick, prac- 
tical mind ordering the men about and 
supervising-everything. When all was 
finished she made the bed, which she 
covered with the frilled muslin cover- 
let, hung up the curtains at the win- 
dows, tying them back with the same 
pink ribbons as before, threw down the 
two white rugs, one each side of the 
bed, and even drew the small writing- 
table near to the window, furnishing 
it with its own ink-bottle and pens, 
and covering it with the books the 
girl had been studying the evening 
before. 

And then Pomm paid the workmen 
and sent them away,,and the two con- 
spirators waited for Maryvonne’s re- 
turn. 

The two girls—Marie was six years 
older than Madame Durand’s daughter, 
but was in many ways less mature than 
Maryvonne — returned at six o'clock, 
and Maryvonne, after she had stayed 
a few moments talking to Pomm in his 
study, declared that she was tired and 
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wanted to rest. Mélanie, who had re- 
mained vp stairs, suggested that she 
should go to her room. 

As she entered and stood with her 
feet upon the threshold Maryvonne 
thought at first that she had mistaken 
the floor, and had by chance stepped 
into her old room... . 

“Dear me! how foolish and how tired 
I must be!” she exclaimed. “I must 
have mistaken the floor!” 

And then a sudden rush of memory 
came over her, and she saw that she 
was in Pomm’s flat after all! For a 
few moments the girl was confused, 
but soon she realized what had hap- 
pened, and a flood of joy and gratitude 
overwhelmed her. 

“Oh, pere Pomm! Oh! you darling, 
darling father!” Then she collapsed, 
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falling upon his neck, her happy tears 
blinding her. 

For some time Pomm let her sob 
without restraint, allowing her to yield 
to her emotion, and then in sudden 
reaction, and with frantic delight, she 
rushed round and round the room, ex- 
amining everything and finding a new 
joy in renewing her acquaintance with 
her dear and precious knick-knacks. 

And when Pomm, wishing to end her 
tears, drew her awkwardly to him, and 
himself spontaneously kissed her, she 
once again threw herself into his arms. 

“Oh! péere Pomm! I do not remem- 
ber my own father. But I doubt if he 
ever was so sweet and good a man as 
you! Ido not want any other father 
in the world now but my dear pére 
Pomm !” 


(To be continued.) 





POETRY PROPHECY AND THE WAR. 


Voices crying in the wilderness were 
theirs who announced the War that 
surprised its prophets when it came. 
More correct, perhaps, would it be to 
say that both prophets and unbelievers 
were only half surprised when the 
grave alarum at length rang out. I 
have not space now to attempt a fasci- 
nated groping amid the general mind 
—precarious groping amid vital in- 
tangibilities; but it would not be im- 
possibly difficult to show how subtly, in 
the mind of people of diverse classes 
and thoughts, -spite of disavowal and 
protestation, there persisted a convic- 
tion of the inevitability of the great 
War, a conviction of which the secret 
growing strength was only admitted 
when all hope of its error was gone. 
The prophets were right, but unhappily 
they were not persuasive, least of all 
when they proceeded from admonition 
to advice. It is not because of an 
aversion from truth that truth cries so 


often unregarded: it is rather that 
the heralds appear ungracious, are 
shrill, passionate, arrogant, when it 
were better that they should be cool, 
patient, and reasonable. 

With one magnificent exception they 
have confined their warnings to prose. 
The poet thus distinguished is Mr. 
Charles Doughty, sole modern master 
of epic narrative, poet of England in 
her cradle and prophet of her present 
strife. In two quasi-dramatic poems, 
The Cliffs and The Clouds, he has an- 
ticipated the German attack, and di- 
vined the militant workings of the Ger- 
man psychology, with singularly clear 
sight. For those to whom his writings 
are unfamiliar let it be said for intro- 
duction that his first was also his 
single prose work, Wanderings in 
Arabia, a book which has slowly come 
to be known as the greatest travel 
book in our language — greatest, that 
is, in its record of adventurousness, in 
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its extension of a powerful personality, 
in its understanding of a wild, alien 
people, and simply unique in its mas- 
tery of prose. Years after, Mr. 
Doughty began to issue the six volumes 
of The Dawn in Britain, an epic nar- 
rative of the interlinked history of 
Rome and Britain during the five hun- 
dred years that had ended with the 
death of Caractacus and the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls. The singular af- 
fectionateness of his regard for the 
Britain of that brave period, for her 
people, chiefs, cities, religion, her 
flowers, birds, and very soil— this 
promises and secures the greater in- 
tensity of his passion for the England 
of our own day as he knows it and im- 
agines it. That passion is confined 
rather than amply contained in The 
Cliffs, published in 1909, and The 
Clouds, published in 1912. 
The Cliffs opens with John Hobbe, 
coastguard and Crimea veteran, watch- 
ing an East Anglian heath-cliff. Re- 
calling his own violent youth spent in 
England’s fight, he murmurs as he 
looks for the moon to shine out again: 
I would these clouds were brushed 
Once from her bayonet-bright, high- 
burnished face. 

I’m wont to perilous ways and doubt- 
ful nights: 

There’s many I’ve in them 
wrought and watched. 

Ah Lord of Glory! Thou that all 

beholdest 
From starry heavens’ yonder mighty 
steep, 
Beseech Thee, I yet some soldier’s deed 
might work. 
Shadow and sound approach of an 
airship, and in the darkness Hobbe, 
puzzled and suspicious, crouches watch- 
ing, listening. “Two foreign mili- 
taires” and their mechanic alight and 
make fast their craft. Theirs is a 
reconnoitring journey, and for an hour 
or two they sit waiting for the first 
light. Talking serenely, one of them, 
an ingenious German Baron, expatiates 


trenches 
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to his lieutenant on the German view 
ot England, of English slothfulness, 
ease, incompetence, speaking in pretty 
close harmony with those vigorous mis- 
conceptions with which the last few 
months have amazed and amused us 
all. Petticoat Island is his designation 
of England, with a people slow of 
heart, merely island-bred, evil-coun- 
selled. Parliament is a pack of loose- 
brained demagogues, and the rulers of 
the State pennywise, foolhardy man- 
darins. And what can be expected, 
since the English tongue is “a native 
fog of misbegotten language—a speech 
wherein none can think clearly.” Else- 
where Englishmen’s words are “dis- 
loyal, sordid, forged, pernicious argot.” 
He will not have it that there has 
been but a late and hasty degenera- 
tion; he blows away whatever glory 
hangs over English history, recalls the 
Dutch ships in the Thames and ex- 
plains Waterloo by Napoleon’s stomach- 
ache and Bliicher. “Thus holds our 
General Staff.” To some of these airy 
nothings the lieutenant demurs; his 
mother was an Englishwoman. What 
cause has Germany against the Eng- 
lish? The candid answer is that Eng- 
land has too much, Germany not 
enough, and force is God’s law of na- 
tions. Anticipating with remarkable 
accuracy the harangue of the German 
Imperial Chancellor and his “scrap of 
paper,” the Baron declares that if but 
their power be great they need not 
spare for any “dusty treaties”; and 
thus Germany’s shall be the prize of 
our vast possessions, now held only by 
her long-sufferance. England herself 
shall sink into an island province of 
Germany, for “it plainly appertains to 
our Imperial Crown by antique right.” 
The plan is by craft to sink the Brit- 
ish Fleet, since it rides the sea so 
carelessly at night without protection 
“’gainst sudden offence of enemy sub- 
marines”; ports are to be sealed by 
mines, until the abject multitude 
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clamor for bread and England bleed to 
death. Her own arms are vain, for 
what has since become so famous as 
our “contemptible little army” is 
deemed by the Baron to be a diseased 
Liliputian force scattered round the 


globe. With an eye to India, Turkey 


is to be beguiled: 
It costs no more to us 
Than promises; and that’s only paper 
breath. 

One inevitably recalls the “strong 
bid” made by the German Chancellor 
for British neutrality by agreement 
between the two nations. From an- 
other view the lieutenant replies: 

How with men-rocks, 
Harder than granite, souls that fear 
no death, 


Should we contend; whose only dread. 


in death 

Is to be found less than their fathers’ 
spirits 

In warlike worth!... 

What is there, can be matched with 

their true worth! 

Where were swash-buckler brags, big 
bully-strut, 

Mustachios at full 
steeped flesh, 

Brave clink of sabres, spurs, in Linden 
street, 

Or warlike fripperies; whereat the 
World laughs? 


The Baron laughs at him, “Herr 
Balaam”; but the lieutenant has a 
fear (which time even yet may prove 
to be true) lest 
The natural piety should revolt 
Of our peace-loving homely honest folk. 
His fear is indeed more solemn, and 
as yet unechoed in our ears to-day: 
If there’s an Eye in heaven, if there’s 
an Ear, 
I dread must fall one day a Nemesis 
For all this on us. 
All which touches the Baron not at 
all. The preachers shall preach: 
Nay, if any lack persuasion they’ll 
protest, 
And hammer out an hundred godly 
texts, 


cock, tall beer- 
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And loudly asseverate, all those make 
up for us! 

Methinks, their white be-banded vul- 

pine throats : 
I see above their tubs; 

ward lifted, 
Their feminine hands bless our war- 

enterprises ! 
And already we have seen theologians, 
professors, artists, and publicists has- 
tily marshalling their texts and crying 
out their asseverations for the benefit 
of neutrals; and twenty-two German 
universities have sent to foreign uni- 
versities a pained protest against the 
accusation of the German soldiery, the 
most docile in the world. The answer 
to these evasive protests, it will be re- 
membered, has been merely to print 
the German proclamations ordering the 
soldiers to do what they are accused 
of having done; and the preachers 
preach in vain. 

Typically cynical, the Baron speaks 
of the “new school of thought” which 
holds that even religion is in abeyance, 
when 


and heaven- 


A man’s in doing of a thing 
To his advancement. When that’s done 

and past 
And may not be undone, he can repent, 
And fall to whining contrite penitence. 
“For all the wrong which we are thus 
doing,” said the German Chancellor, in 
defending the invasion of Belgium, 
“we will make reparation as soon as 
our military object is attained”—that 
is “when that’s done and may not be 
undone.” Christian precepts and all 
superstitious fears they will despise. 
Ah, remonstrates the lieutenant, there 
is a piety of our common flesh amongst 
all of human voice and understanding : 
humanity that cannot cease; but this 
the Baron waves aside. When all has 
been achieved they will get some “up- 
start professor” to justify their ways 
to man: 
And with his new tin trumpet din the 

World! 

Returning to his favorite theme, this 
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proach our , puritan hearts with “a 
creeping vein of impotent cynicism.” 
Our theatre is emasculate and mere- 
tricious (yes, spite of Reinhardt and 
the Berlin zest for Mr. Shaw), our lit- 
erature putrid and withering—voice of 
hunchback spirits. Phrase after phrase, 
it will be observed, can be matched to- 
day. More happily correct has proved 
the testimony of the lieutenant, who 
has travelled in India, and does not 
believe that the branches will fall from 
the tree at the first violent gust: 
Her rajahs would, I am persuaded, 
Whet loyal sabres, and lead forth 
proud armies, 
To maintain Britain’s cause! 
Even as to the English themselves he 
seeks to mitigate the Baron’s contempt 
—‘“they are as the sea-waves, all one 
beneath.” 

So they talk, crouched on the wild 
cliff, meditating treason against man- 
kind’s happiness, Crimea Hobbe listen- 
ing and half-understanding, the silent 
heavens bristling with unregarded 
stars, as the air of years and years 
had tingled with unregarded warnings. 
Their errand is to reconnoitre; the 
great fleet comes between two banks of 
mines; it is time to fly back and guide 
the rest of the aircraft. They rise to 
release theirs, and Hobbe stoutly in- 
terposing is slain by the Baron, 
who (prefiguring Zabern) deplores that 
his sword is smutched with clown’s 
blood. 

For a book written before 1909 and 
published in that year, the importance 
te be attached to aircraft in connec- 
tion with a raid on England is acutely 
foreseen, more especially when it is 
remembered how, both then and much 
later, the inadequacy of our own 
strength in this direction was unrecog- 
nized. More striking, however, than 
any such anticipation is the general 
previsionary apprehension of that 
which is and has been (as we now ad- 
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mit) the real peril—I mean the pecu- 
liar misconception under which Ger- 
many has been striding forward so 
many years, both as regards her own 
powers, needs and aspirations, and the 
rights of all the non-Teutonic world. 
The first part of The Cliffs revealed 
for the mere lover of poetry what the 
last few months have proclaimed bit- 
terly to the whole world. Then comes 
a curious change. Mr. Doughty, who 
has read thus surely the minds of the 
German mandarins (to use his own 
word again), aims strangely awry in 
his forecast of the English Govern- 
ment. He sees supineness, ministers 
scattered hither and thither for long 
week-ends, the public offices “shut like 
tombs,” so that Coastguard Commander 
Pakenham, confronted with intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s vast designs, can- 
not even get an answer to telegraph 
messages but after excruciating delay. 
Our fleet, hastily recalled from distant 
Inanc@uvres, may reach the Channel in 
three days; but the German fleet, with 
scores of transports, has already been 
sighted. Dull and nerveless has been 
the head, and so the whole body ‘is 
slack and ‘wanting in warlike skill. 
Ha, Sir! had Englishmen been bred 
to arms 
They'd not now care whether by land 
it were, 
Or sea, they 
enemies. 


met with Britain’s . 


Unready, unready is his sombre indict- 
ment of a “parricide Parliament,” for 
he has the purely aristocratic, intel- 
lectual contempt for “democratic gov- 
ernment,” and would possibly scorn 
even the phrase as meaningless. Pleas- 
ant is it to read, nevertheless, of the 
prompt and sweet courage of the coun- 
try people, ready to do anything and 
everything; of the “boy-defenders of 
the Isle,” with radiant looks; more 
pleasant still to us at the moment the 
tribute to the “London Scottish,” and 
a swart-eyed band to whom: 
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Jews, born Englishmen, 

Shouted commandment in strange He- 
brew tongue, 

Men faithful to the State wherein they 
dwell ; 

Those in whose hearts antique war- 
fury burns 

Marched to do battle at the foster- 
shore. 

Nothing in the imagined blackness of 

a democratic Government's neglect can 

make Mr. Doughty forget his native 

pride in Britain; and this pride is ex- 

pressed in his invention of a great na- 

tional organization, apparently unofli- 

cial, called The Sacred Band; men 

enrolled father with son, even grand- 

father with grandson, and keeping 

green their hearts through trivial tasks 

for “the day”: 

Day when shall they contend to the 
last man, 

A living bulwark, warding Britain's 
Coast, 

Over all whose corses must her En- 
emies pass. . 

Nor only in England does he find— 

what we have now so fortunately 

found — prompt loyalty of devotion 

among the people; in daughter-lands 

and far-off isles is 

Felt mighty pulse of Britain’s Mother- 
heart, 

Man’s message under weight of infinite 
flood. . 

Went up great cry: the haunts of mer- 

chandise 

shut. With burning hearts in 

haste assembled 

Then citizen-throngs, in hundred mar- 
ket-places, 

To hear the words of whoso best could 
speak. 

I’'roudly does he write of the response 

from the oversea provinces. He sees 

their ships running forth, packed with 

stern, eager hearts, setting out with 

much the same vivid and various ef- 

fect of pageantry as he has portrayed 

in The Dawn in Britain, when the 

longships came to our shores. 

As I write, the newspapers teem 
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with talk of Germany's avowed im- 

perial piracy, her threat to destroy in- 

discriminately whatever shipping wan- 

ders foolishly inte Huropean waters. 

There is mingled surprise and con- 

tempt, but Mr. Doughty at least is not 

among the surprised; for in The Cliffe 

he writes of four great submarines that 

lay beyond the Needles (be it remem- 

bered that no declaration of war had 

preceded this act) and 

Waylaid our ships; where not in sight 
from land, 

They took their crews and passengers 
out, ’mongst whom 

Some women were and children; and 
them set 

On pontoon rafts, borne on the English 
ships, 

Adrift. He thought they’d tow them 
out an hour, 

To sea, leaving one boat, that few in 
her 

Might row, towards Catherine’s light, 
for help to save 

Their cast-away, spoiled, naked, weary 
lives ; 

Drifting in jeopardy, on the dim night- 
waves. 

Were the German strategists conceiva- 

bly lacking in unholy devices, it might 

be thought that they had read Mr. 

Doughty’s poetry with enthusiasm. 

What of the end of this raid? The 

deep-laid plans miscarry. The German 

fleet in their manceuvrings stumble on 

their own mines; two capital ships 

and three transports are lost; a land- 

ing in Yorkshire is repelled, and an air 

fleet wrecked in a storm. Mr. Doughty 

had as little fear of Zeppelins in 1909 

as we have to-day in considering their 

fitness for fight; there is something 

oddly humorous in his picture: 


Cast were many away in squall and 

tempest 

At sea; which could not stem the 
windy gusts. 

Some other fought, that topt the Eng- 
lish Cliffs, 

With windmills, lightning rods, 
weathercocks’ 


and 
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Sharp beaks; and most-whiles had the 
worst. Some bounced 

On trees; aud fell down loads of en- 
emies, like as 

At bed-time, cockchafers do. 
hanged themselves 

On telegraph wires. 

The aeroplanes, however, “that went 
like rocketing pheasants,” escape by 
rising against the wind. “An arrow of 
the Almighty,” says Mr. Doughty, has 
“attained” the Royal plotter, and Eng- 
land is spared the Island struggle by 
much the same super-mundane inter- 
other Armada 


Some 


vention as sent that 
broken and empty away. 
In one thing has Mr. Doughty been 

hopelessly and magnificently wrong— 

in his conception of the indifference, 

the profound somnolence of the Gov- 

ernment of the day. Upon this it 

would be idle to enlarge. In another, 

who among our people would not say 

he has spoken magnificently aright? 

All Europe’s Chancelleries know full 

well, 

Were this our mighty Ship of Britain's 
State 

To founder under us; should rise such 
waves, 

Redound, reverberate, through all the 
World, 

Beat back, from shore to shore, an 
hundred years: 

And still breed wars, and those beget 
new wars: 

That to forecast the event, must far 
surpass 

The exercise of any mortal wit. 


Il. 

The Clouds carries the German plans 
a stage further, though the develop- 
ment of the poem is obscure, and gives 
place (as, indeed, does The Cliffs) to 
idyllic interludes in the Elizabethan 
manner, if a manner which is so 
purely and so potently an author’s own 
can be called by another’s name. In 
The Clouds Mr. Doughty has become, 
indeed, more wholly Mr. Doughty, in 
his manner, his music, his union of 
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strength and sweetness, his half-sad, 
half-confident but wholly filial regard 
for England. The “Proeme” breathes 
melancholy and pride; England is still 
a land of slumbering, trembling, sigh- 
ing, a land undone; and in “The 
Muse’s Garden” a “Vates” sits, to 
whom the Muse in vision unfolds the 
future. 

The first scene so unfolded is “East- 
hampton Burned,” and is placed be- 
yond what was once Easthampton. A 
workman’s family crouches over the 
hedge-fire, the children for lack of food 
huggled to their mother’s bosom. Car- 
penter, the sometime lodger, a land 
agent, joins them as they talk of chil- 
dren burned in hospital beds, of the 
sorrows before them, and of the un- 
comprehended attack that has ruined 
them all. They talk on, not uncheer- 
fully, though the heavy boom of guns 
is still heard. From the interrogation 
of the Mayor by an Intelligence Officer, 
the reader learns how, on a night of 
hazy moon, pontoon boats suddenly 
landed German pioneers at Easthamp- 
ton Strand, who at once cut the tele- 
phone wires, surrounded the few cot- 
tages, and threatened death to all. 
Throughout the calm night foot and 
horse soldiers and “muffle-wheeled field 
guns” disembarked and moved inland. 
They must needs pass a camp of Eng- 
lish recruits; challenged, the invaders 
fire, and the few dazed recruits that 
are not soon killed are secured. East- 
hampton reached, the undreaming town 
is waked by a gunshot and summoned 
to surrender, provide horses, carriage, 
and victual, and pay 30,0001. 

The Germans take possession of the 
town, and then their commandant rides 
in with a strong guard: 

In old crooked narrow street, 
Where hardly wain might pass, stood 
many thronging 
The foot pavement to look on. 
in his stirrups 
He gave the word. 
Englanders! 


Risen 


Ride down the 
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Sudden over men’s heads rang out 
a shot 
From chamber window of an antique 
house. 

Killed by the ramrod of a mere blun- 
derbuss, “that arrogant” falls from his 
horse. The shot had been fired by an 
old widow, “moaning her dead son’s 
only son” killed that morning by the 
Germans. The unhappy woman is 
seized, tried by court-martial, tied to a 
lamp post, and shot, men rushing to 
save her being bayoneted. Her yet 
living body is flung back into the 
house, which is fired. A tempest of live 
shells is rained upon the burning town, 
for example’s sake; and in a few 
hours a place of twelve thousand fami- 
lies becomes a funereal waste of smoke 
and flame. 

Strange! yet not so strange. For 
Easthampton read Aerschot, Louvain, 
Visé, Malines, these in Belgium; or 
the all but innumerable places in 
France which the French Commission 
on the Violations of International Law 
have named in their Report. Near 
Louvain, at Sempst, says the Belgian’ 
Commission : 
were found the bodies of two men, 
partially carbonized. One of them had 
his legs cut off at the knees; the other 
had the arms and legs cut off. A work- 
man, whose burnt body has been seen 
by several witnesses, had been struck 
several times with bayonets, and then, 
while still alive, the Germans had 
poured petroleum over him, and thrown 
him into a house to which they set 
fire. A woman who came out of her 
house was killed in the same way. 
At Senlis, declares the French Com- 
mission : 

The Germans entered Senlis, where 
they were greeted by rifle fire from 
African troops. Alleging that they had 
been fired on by civilians, they set fire 
to two quarters of the town. One hun- 
dred and five houses were burned in 
the following manner: The Germans 
marched along the streets in a column; 
at a whistle fsom an officer some of 
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them fell out and proceeded to break 
in the doors of the houses and the 
shop fronts; then others came along 
and lit the fire with grenades and 
rockets; patrols who followed them 
fired incendiary bullets with their rifles 
into those houses in which the fire was 
not taking hold fast enough. 


To multiply instances would be at 
once easy and tedious. For us the 
point of the English poet’s words is 
that the fulfilment of his prophecy is 
found not in England but in Belgium 
and France. The difference is merely 
accidental—if the escape from such 
blind havoc can ever be conceived by 
the human imagination as merely 
accidental. 

Carpenter, witness of all this, jour- 
neys northwards by road and foot- 
path to his mother. Reaching Ely, he 
joins the crowd that press for safety 
into the Cathedral, his ears still hold- 
ing echoes of the heavy distant uns. 
In the great nave is made public dis- 
tribution of bread, and at night the 
floor is parcelled out among the fugi- 
tive men and women. He leaves Ely 
with many more, since a third of all 
strangers must remove for lack of 
bread; and the fear is uttered that 
the next day may require the de- 
parture of another third. On the way 
to Stamford Carpenter meets young 
men “from college halls”: 


Untaught, unexercised to 
arms... 
Nor cf that shame ashamed. 


patriot 


From Stamford to Dove Valley he 
journeys on, learning by gossip (since 
letters and newspapers are scarce) of 
the sealing of the Medway and Thames, 
the occupation of the Isle of Wight, 
and the investment of Portsmouth. In 
the Valley of the Dove he meets a 
placid fisherman who carries always 
with him, and most affectionately now, 
The Compleat Angler, and talks lyri- 
eally with that sweet savor of life 
which Walton himself communicated. 
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Strange and welcome this distraction 
of talk between Carpenter and Pisca- 
tor, with the pious ghost of old Izaak 
hovering near. Piscator: 

Still studying to conform my spirit to 


his ; 

Which was conformed to Christ and 
His first saints. 

With him, I joy to hear chant of all 

birds ; 

And this small teeming wavering in- 
finite hum, 

In the sheen air, and thymy web of 


grass, 
Of silvér-winged flies, and derne creep- 


ing things: 
All children of Life’s Breath, on my 
Dove’s brinks. 
And all the while around their child- 
like spirits creep nearing echoes of war 
and death. Yet not in indifference do 
they talk, for Piscator’s house has been 
burned by the Germans, and his home 
now is with many homeless ones in a 
cave-camp, refuge of Britons, Saxons, 
and Angles from their earlier foes, now 
the shelter of men newly forlorn. This 


delicious interlude is surely as right , 


in its vision of character as the view 
of the Government’s invariable weak- 
ness is wrong; for even to-day do not 
men go about their business, peasants 
dig and sow under screaming shells, 
committees sit and scholars lecture 
upon the discovery of early sites—and 
all as if the world were peaceful still? 
Piscator, fishing and talking, becomes 
a type of that quiet brightness 
of spirit which we in England witness 
everywhere moving with a natural and 
happy ease. Other such interludes oc- 
cur in the poem, curiously gentle and 
beautiful, but of these I do not speak 
now. Carpenter continues his journey 
homewards, and it is this journey by 
high road and footpath, mostly avoid- 
ing towns, but coming here and there 
upon offenceless, idle groups— men 
awakened, but ignorant to despair of 
ali that is happening—it is this that 


gives Mr. Doughty his great oppor- 
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tunity of an imaginative outline of the 

effect of these ills upon the people of 

England. One tells Carpenter: 

Where the LEastlanders occupy any 
manor-house, 

They put therein to the most abject 
uses 

What thing they find, without regard 
of aught. 

He had known them, mongst the 

armor and stags’ heads 

To stall their horses, in historic halls. 

He had known them, priceless heir- 
looms to break up 

To kindle fires, under their cooking 


pots. 
He had known, where Eastlander offi- 


cer’s evening pastime 

Was, with revolvers, to shoot out the 
eyes 

Of a great Northern lord’s ancestral 
pictures ! 


Does it not remind us of the lessons 
in Kultur which have been so diligently 
taught by German trooper and general 
alike? Witness (one for many) the 
Chateau of Baye or of Beaumont, re- 
ferred to in the French Commissioners’ 
Report. Piece by piece the story is 
gathered up, from here a fragment, 
from there a hint, until the whole “do- 
ing” and “being” are comprehensively 
seen. The German plan was to effect 
five simultaneous landings, of which 
four were successful, the British Fleet 
having been lured afar by feints. But 
one of these attempts is foiled, three 
German warships foundering; the rest 
are chased and taken. Captured, too, 
are most of the transports: 


Some tempting, midst the fight, their 
cables slipped, 

To make an offing; holed by English 
shot 

Sunk within sight of land. Others, 
which dragged, 

Wind-driven, their anchors, fell on a 
lee shore. 

There long-shore fisherfolk run down 

boldly, amidst 

The flying spume, from surge’s seething 
foam, ° 
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Snatched, staggering, at lives’ risk, 
from death, their enemies. 
The story of these almost superhumane 
rescues has been matched many times 
already by British generosity in the 
present War! And are not these things 
for boasting, if ever boast be justified? 
The German fleets convoy five army 
corps, supplemented by air raids every- 
where. London and the South Coast, 
the Midlands, and Lancashire are in 
the same moment attacked; Ports- 
mouth is bombarded and the Victory 
driven off between two cruisers; com- 
munications are cut, and wireless mes- 
sages corrupted by counter-contrivance ; 
and the armies of our Allies are pre- 
vented from assisting us by strong 
fleets containing their fleets. From a 
wounded naval officer (whose de- 
stroyer has been struck by one of the 
mines laid, before war had been de- 
clared, by disguised German ships) 
Carpenter hears how in a single sud- 
den attack by night, when all the 
world but one nation slept at peace, 
Britain’s naval predominance is lost; 
and amid such tales of disaster one 
thing only is reported for encourage- 
ment—that the English airmen easily 
excel all airy foes, losing their own 
lives freely to cast away their enemies 
by using against the fleet a new 
explosive. 
Who is there, would not for his Na- 
tion’s Life 


Hazard himself, yield willingly his own 


life, 
For England? 
spirits 
Been here found wanting: 
soil breeds such 
For every hardy, adventurous, desper- 
ate enterprise 
A thousand volunteers. 
‘This of the misfortunes of war. More 
minutely has Mr. Doughty pictured the 
state of England in this bewilderment. 
The seizure by the invaders of all food, 
wanted or unwanted by themselves; 
the deliberate effort to strangle by 


Never have intrepid 


Britain’s 
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hunger and terrorize by violence, 80 
that the unwarlike crowds shall them- 
selves compel peace; bands of native 
marauders, grown fierce with hunger, 
making all roads unsafe; sudden com- 
mercial collapse, with expectation of a 
general moratorium; children taught 
in cave-schools, as in Rheims are chil- 
dren taught to-day in cellars; and 
everywhere men, lovers of their 
motherland, looking darkly forward to 
massacre, expatriation, or slavery, and 
blaming bitterly the rulers of their 
choice—these things and more, broadly 
or in careful detail, are set before you, 
lightened only with fortunate glimpses 
of the brave good-will of man to man. 
Reading of them now, you reflect how 
all these might be but the description 
(the horror softened) of the sufferings 
of France or Belgium. 

With a lovely tenderness of affec- 
tion, Carpenter (upon whom all these 
rays of intelligence are focussed) looks 
sharply for every least sign of altera- 
tion as he approaches his mother’s 
house. 

Dark is my path, ’twixt holly hedges. 
Here 
Should be our elder tree. 


know 
By the heavy smell.) This then smooth 


_ laurel bough 
I feel: the ruffling hazel-leaves, that 


hang over 
Our gate hear now. Thank God! 
journey is ended. 


He finds his mother fled, Germans oc- 
cupying the house, and himself appre- 
hended. Questioned, he tells what he 
knows of the erasure of Easthampton 
from its site, and hears the significant 
comment: 

“My major, you remember its bom- 


barding,” 
Another quoth, “hath served for prece- 


dent 
In this campaign.” 
For a contemptuous look and phrase 
his old acquaintance the blacksmith 
had been shot at his own door; 


It is! (1 it 


my 
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but Carpenter himself is not ill- 
treated, and is permitted to journey 
on to his mother in Wales. The last 
two books of this strange poem tell us 
no more of Carpenter, but in a touch 
here and a word there is revealed the 
abyss into which England’s richness is 
cast. The German “watchword” is 
“Tame England by Famine”; and 
Famine tames her so quickly that the 
invaders are “compelled by the world’s 
voice” to establish doles of food; all 
that the British Parliament can do is 
to destroy the finger-posts on all roads, 
so that the task of feeding the multi- 
tude shall not be increased by their 
dispersion. Follows riot, “carnival of 
unreason,” dismay of civil strife, un- 
til London is tardily avenged by our 
“aeroplane destroyers” casting “hades- 
ite” bombs—fitly so called, since each 
bomb is the death of a _ thousand 
Germans. The last book has the title 
“Help from Overseas,” and though 
Mr. Doughty is vexingly inexplicit, he 
assists you to believe that England 
will yet be England again and a better 
England, purged of all that has un- 
manned her: 
Mother of Nations, hearken and take 
heart! 
Know, that those great communities of 
thy sons, 
(Defenders of the rock of the five 
Britains) 
Be, as the living chords, of one great 
harp; 
Sounding in unison, in vast accord, 
O’er main-sea deeps, from all Britan- 
nic shores. 

Possibly we shall never know how 
near England has been to the experi- 
ence thus minutely imagined and so 
cruelly realized in Belgium and 
France. Poets, says Shelley, are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the 
world, and Mr. Doughty’s clearness of 
vision—so far, at any rate, as German 
ideas and intentions are concerned— 
suggests the value of poets as ac- 
knowledged legislators. Some things 
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he could not foresee, for a man’s pre- 
science is perforce confined within the 
limits of his character. He foresaw 
in England much of the agony which 
has wrung the vitals of Belgium and 
France, even as he forecast the very 
cynicism, the intrepid mendacity, the 
corruption of national ideas, with 
which German apologists have famil- 
iarized us. But there are things 
which he has not hinted at because it 
was not within his character, as it is 
not within the English character it- 
self, to imagine them. The German 
principle of deliberate terrorization 
he did indeed divine, but the particu- 
larities were unimaginable. He could 
not conceive of the destruction of an 
unimportant town like Termonde,’ the 
drenching of the hospital with petro- 
leum and then the burning, with a 
poor epileptic within. He could not 
foresee that in places like Termonde 
and its neighbors’? scores of inhabitants 
would be shot or bayoneted, their eyes 
put out, and at last their corpses mu- 
tilated, and all because of the resist- 
ance of a belligerent force; or that a 
German army, advancing upon a for- 
tress, such as Liége, would protect it- 
self by a line of hostages driven in 
front, with a- larger number in reserve; 
or that some of these hostages would 
be stationed (with frightened nuns) 
all night upon a bridge, to prevent 
bombardment; or that when men and 
women should be thus seized for 
hostages a proportion of the men would 
invariably be set aside for immediate 
shooting; or that at this or that small 
village the male inhabitants, fathers 
and sons together, would be shot in a 
body before the streaming eyes of 
wives and children. Nor did he fore- 
see how often the tragic “case of Ma- 
dame X.” or “case of Mdlle. X.” would 

1 Dendermonde, in the history of that stain- 
lessly gallant gentleman, Captain Shandy, and 
Corporal Trim. 

2 Read, for the real names given inthe Belgian 


Commissioners’ Report, Snettisham, Wells, or & 
thousand small places anywhere in England. 
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recur in the methodical reports of 
Commissions following upon the track 
ot these late exponents of German Ro- 
mance; nor how in English villages 
to-day young refugee girls should hide, 
shrinking from their burden, waiting 
despairingly for the passage of the 
months—he did not foresee what no 
Englishman could foresee. But what 
he did apprehend was the German 
mind in which these things all lay un- 
born, the envious, arrogant temper 
which has swept so vehemently over 
the mental territory of the German 
people, turning its strength and wis- 
dom to an acrid flame. He divined 
this when to many of us it was but a 
mere uneasy suspicion, when we would 
not believe what we were unwillingly 
beginning to believe. Was there not 
something naive in the deliberate 
cheerfulness with which occasional 
warnings were received? For beneath 
that cheerfulness there was always a 
sombre anxiety that could not be 
starved or silenced. Mr. Doughty only 
saw more clearly and candidly what 
most saw obscurely and unadmittingly. 
These strange, grave poems, the largest 
body of purely “patriotic” literature 
which we have, gain greatly in signifi- 
cance when they are viewed in the 
growing light poured by the War upon 
our national psychology, as well as on 
that of the German people. 


III. 

More briefly must the poetry of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy be considered now, es- 
pecially since its interest is mainly 
retrospective so far as England and 
her fortunes are concerned. It is his 
great, curious “drama of the Napole- 
onic wars, in three parts, nineteen 
acts, and one hundred and _ thirty 
scenes”—The Dynasts—which is chiefly 
significant at this moment. Published 
more than ten years ago, when Mr. 
Hardy had already secured his posi- 
tion in English prose literature, this 
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singular work confirmed the opinion of 
those who were beginning to think that 
his achievement as a poet would out- 
weigh his achievement as a novelist: 
an opinion which subsequent poems 
were continually to strengthen. And 
now this enormous and continental 
work has been boldly cabined within 
the two hours’ traffic of the stage, 
brightening many a winter afternoon 
and evening at the Kingsway Theatre 
—a success no less delightful than un- 
likely. 

Mr. Hardy says that his drama is 
concerned with the great historical 
clash of peoples artificially brought 
about some hundred years ago; but his 
own view is rather that the Napoleonic 
upheaval was far from artificial—was 
indeed the result of blind forces, sin- 
ister inscrutabilities, antipathies, “the 
Immanent Will with its inexplicable 
artistries,” just such dark, vital ab- 
stractions as have released rather than 
artificially brought about the present 
conflict of peoples. Mr. Hardy’s poem 
does not depend upon ae single 
interest for its great power and 
splendor. It has the interest of his- 
torical interpretation, the no less pro- 
found interest of its author’s philo- 
sophical view of human life and 
destiny, and the intense, quickening 
interest of noble poetry. The choice 
of the subject was due, he tells us, 
mainly to accidents of locality — but 
who knows how human choice is de- 
termined? At any rate, these felic- 
itous “accidents” resulted in the crea- 
tion of a poem, of the subject of which 
Mr. Hardy was of all living writers 
the most sensitive to feel the 
influences. 

The historical interest has, of course, 
two aspects, the one purely insular, the 
other European, more varied and 
hardly less vivid. The author of the 
Wessex tales has enriched English lit- 
erature with many a simple, intimate 
country scene, possessing beyond their 
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historical value (highly as that may 
be reckoned) a social and psychologi- 
cal value, since these novels reveal not 
only the peasant’s ways and condition, 
but also his mind, his native attitude 
in face of questions of life and death. 
But nothing to be found in the stories 
shows this double value more clearly 
than passages from The Dynasis, pas- 
Sages such as: 


First Spectator. 

And you’ve come to see the sight, 
like the King and myself? Well, one 
fool makes many. What a mampus 0’ 
folk it is here to-day. And what a 
time we do live in, between wars and 
wassailings, the ghost o’ Boney and 
King George in flesh and blood! . 
Everybody was fairly gallied this week 
when the King went out yachting, 
meaning to be back for the theatre; 
and the time passed, and it got dark, 
and the play couldn’t begin, and eight 
or nine o'clock came, and never a sign 
of him. I don’t know when ’a did 
land, but ’twas said by all that it was 
a foolhardy pleasure to take. 


Fourth Spectator. 
He’s a very obstinate and comical 
old gentleman, and by all account ’a 
wouldn’t make port when asked to. 


Second Spectator. 

Lard, Lard, if ’a were nabbed, it 
wouldn’t make a deal of difference! 
We should have nobody to zing to, and 
play single-stick to, and grin at through 
horse-collars, that’s true. And nobody 
to sign our few documents. But we 
‘should rub along some way, goodnow. 


Always has Mr. Hardy been fascinated 
by a red coat. His country folk are 
people who have served on land or 
sea, or whose sons or husbands have 
‘served; his very imagery is of mar- 
tial matters. He has written songs 
that are indeed noble English airs: 
In the wild October night-time when 
the wind raved round the land, 
And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, 
and our doors were blocked with 
sand, 
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And we heard the drub of Dead-man’s 
Bay, where bones of thousands 
are, 

We knew not what the day had done 
for us at Trafalgar. 

Had done, 
Had dene, 
For us at Trafaigar ! 

Merely to turn the familiar pages 
again, for the first time since the pres- 
ent War began, is to find passages that 
greet you with a new, ironic sig- 
nificance : 

Five hundred thousand active men in 
arms 

Shall strike, 
aid 

In vessels, men and money subsidies, 

To free North Germany and Hanover 

From trampling foes; deliver Switzer- 
land, 

Unbind the galled republic 
Dutch, 

Rethrone in Piedmont the 
King, 

Make Naples sword-proof. 

Or note this of Berlin, when Napoleon 

is approaching and a lady of the Court 

cries through her tears: 

The kingdom late of Prussia, can it be 

That thus it disappears?—a_patriot- 
ery, 

A battle, bravery, ruin; and no more? 

And now, too, when the figure of the 

Kaiser is so continually thrust before 

us, and the soberest sees it as at best 

but tragi-comic, it is with fresher in- 
terest that we turn back a moment to 

Napoleon in The Dynasts. In all that 

astonishing rise and fall Mr. Hardy 

sees nothing trivial or comic, but only 
the errancy of genius uncontrolled ; and 
there is a pure tragic note in the last 
scene when Napoleon, entering list- 
lessly the Wood of Bossu, is “stung by 
spectral questionings,” knowing he has 
lived too long for his own greatness: 
I came too late in time 

To assume the prophet or the demi-god, 

A part past playing now. 

The present time illuminates the 

phrase afresh. “The Spirit of the 


supported by Britannic 


of the 


Sardinian 
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Years,” accosting Napoleon as he 
proods, reminds him: that his glory was 
that of the Dresden days, when well- 
nigh every monarch bent before 
him: 
Saving always England’s 
Rightly dost say “well-nigh.” Not Eng- 
land’s,—she 
tough, enisled, 
kindless craft 
Has tracked me, springed me, thumbed 
me by the throat, 
And made herself the means of man- 
gling me! 
Luminous again the words of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo: 
Maneuvring does not seem to animate 
Napoleon’s methods here. Forward he 
comes, 
And pounds away on us in the ancient 
style, 
Till he is driven back in the ancient 
style, 
And so the see-saw sways! 
The large, proud moments of our his- 
tory are splendidly preserved in The 
Dynasts—Trafalgar, Nelson's death, the 
brilliant figure of the great Admiral 
clear as a star in Mr. Hardy’s sharp 
and weighty verse. . . Pathetic be- 
yond almost anything in the novels 
is that other scene of the poor King 
of delinquent wits, lying at Windsor 
and told of Albuera. “You have 
achieved a victory.” 
Ile says I have won a battle? But I 
thought 
I was a poor afflicted captive here, 
In darkness lingering out my lonely 
days, 
Reset with terror of these myrmidons 
That suck my blood like vampires! 
Ay, ay, ay! 
No aims left to me but to quicken 
death 
To quicklier please my son! 
he says 
That I have won a battle! 
The Dynasts is a rare if it be not 
a unique instance of a great creative 
work conceived in or touched by an 
ironic spirit. Unseen “ironies” form 
LIVING AGE VOL. Lxvir 3495 
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some of the “phantasmal intelligences” 
sitting in judgment upon the proces- 
sion of events in this long drama; 
for Mr. Hardy, far from content with 
simply chronicling, must perforce 
strive to interpret. He cannot believe 
that there is no meaning and no end 
iu all this strife but the aggrandize- 
ment of a soldier or the founding of a 
dynasty; and hence the purely philo- 
sophical interest of the poem is as 
acute as the purely national interest. 
Here, however, it must be left aside, 
with this sole note for the consolation 
of those who, in the present more than 
Napoleonic struggle, are compelled to 
questions which are more often and 
more easily asked than answered: 

Yet is it but Napoleon who has failed. 
The pale pathetic peoples still plod on 
Through hoodwinkings to light. 

Is that hard to believe? Looking 
abroad to-day one is conscious of 
eclipse, and in the obscurity it is diffi- 
cult to discover aught but one huge in- 
terlocking of furious armies and peo- 
ples. It needs no impossible faith, 
however, to believe that one forest of 
hoodwinkings may soon be passed 
through, and that even a few years (a 
short time in the life of nations) will 
see the European peoples on the fringe 
of clear and simple light. When that 
light is grown it may be time for the 
chronicler of the War to begin his 
musings; sooner it cannot profitably 
be. The Napoleonic wars have waited 
a hundred years for a man of genius 
to understand as well as judge, to in- 
terpret as well as record, to revive and 
recall as well as celebrate. In The 
Dynasts, and in a score of poems from 
other volumes, Mr. Hardy has applied 
the superb powers of a great imagina- 
tion to a subject which only a great 
imagination could enkindle again; and 
the result is a contribution not only 
te history, but also to that spirit which 
is born in the blood and bred in the 
bones of the British people, and nursed 
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upon traditions that are native, un- 

written history —the spirit by which 

the end of the present War has long 

been pre-determined. The very great- 

ness of England’s victory a hundred 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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years ago is a guarantee that by the 
same national spirit wiil the same 
issue be attained in this vaster con- 


flict of peoples. 
John Freeman. 





THE ENGLISH ESSAY.* 


Swift once said that the war, the 
war of two hundred years since, had 
seriously modified the English lan- 
guage. Monosyllables had _ hitherto 
been its disgrace, but the war was go- 
ing to the other extreme and we were 
being encumbered by new polysyllables 
such as speculations, operations, pre- 
liminaries, ambassadors, pallisadoes, 
communications, circumvallations, bat- 
talions, and the like: as soon as the 
war was over we should have to take 
them in the rear and put them to 
flight. Our language does not as yet 
appear to have encountered any very 
sensible shock from the present war; 
but literary communications have suf- 
fered, the peculiar atmosphere and the 
detachment necessary to polite letters 
have necessarily been disturbed, and 
the voices of the Tom Folios, the Dick 
Minims, and the Ned Softlys among us 
have been ingloriously mute. 

It is refreshing and reassuring after 
such, a silence to catch once more the 
unmistakable accent of a_ littérateur 
enragé such as Mr. Orlo Williams. One 
can hearken to-day with a new delight to 
his irresponsible ecstasy over the redis- 
covery of Charles Lamb. Still more de- 
lightful is it to put one’s ear to the 
ground to catch every murmur, be it 
ne’er so fugitive, that comes from the 
lips of an essayist who has devoted his 
nights and days to the study of Addi- 
son to such good purpose as Sir James 

* “The Essay.”” By Orlo Williams. (Secker. 1s. 
net.) “Essays of Joseph Addison.” Chosen and 
Edited by Sir James George Frazer. Two Vols. 
(Macmillan. 8s. net.) 


“The English Essay and Essayists.’’ By Professor 
H. Walker. (Dent. 5s. net. 


Frazer. This introduction of his sug- 


‘gests a veritable transfusion of blood 


from the old masters. Not since Gold- 
smith and Washington Irving dispersed 
themselves in the manner of East 
Cheap or Little Britain has such a 
delicately imaginative piece of work 
seen the light of day. Sir James has 
indeed selected Addison for us with 
immaculate taste, with fastidious ap- 
preciation. From Drake to Dobson, 
from Gregory Smith to Lobban, the 
eighteenth century essayists have 
found generous, perhaps too generous, 
admirers, but they have found none 
whose appreciation has been more in- 
tuitive than that of Addison’s latest 
editor. 

Desirous of local color, as an editor 
of Pausanias would be, Sir James con- 
ceived a natural desire to visit Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s seat in Worcester- 
shire. He religiously made a round 
of all the old knight’s haunts, he sat 
in Sir Roger’s pew, slept in the haunted 
chamber, paced the portrait gallery, 
and inspected Moll White’s cottage. 
But our new editor’s capital discovery 
at Coverley is a document which sheds 
important new light upon a much-de- 
bated problem in regard to the private 
life of a prominent member of the 
club, Mr. William Honeycomb. The 
document consists of what appears to 
be a rough unfinished sketch for a 
paper in the Spectator. The hand- 
writing is certainly, we are told, not 
Addison’s, and the style is quite unlike 
his, being entirely destitute of those 
literary graces and delicate strokes of 
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humor which enliven the productions 
of that elegant writer. It is rather in 
the manner of Budgell at his best or 
of Steele at his worst :— 

The many friends of the club have 
alway mourned the sad fate of Mr. 
William Honeycomb, who was cut off 
by an untimely marriage, while he was 
still in the full bloom of a very pro- 
longed youth. The paper which I 
have been so happy to unearth, sheds 
perhaps a glimmer of light on his mys- 
terious disappearance from that fash- 
ionable world of which he was so long 
a shining ornament. At all events, it 
illustrates the last phase of his life, 
when he had bidden farewell to the 
gaities of the metropolis and devoted 
himself, in the seclusion of the coun- 
try, to the cultivation of cabbages and 
the domestic virtues. It is my inten- 
tion hereafter to publish the piece in 
facsimile with a full apparatus of con- 
jectural emendations, or corruptions, 
as the case may be; and a commen- 
tary in which I will explain everything 
that is perfectly obvious and will leave 
all that is dark in a decent obscurity. 
In this way I do not doubt but that I 
shall win for myself a place among the 
foremost scholars of the age, and be 
hailed as a prodigy of learning, a sort 
of second Sealiger or Bentley, a new 
light just risen above the literary hori- 
zon of Europe. But as I foresee that 
some time must elapse before I can 
fulfil these astronomical predictions by 
completing what a learned lady once 
called my opus magnus, I am resolved 
not to keep the public trembling on the 
tiptoe of suspense, but to oblige them 
by publishing the manuscript at once, 
just as it came into my hands, un- 
adorned by any of those brilliant con- 
jectural emendations on which I build 
all my hopes of posthumous renown. 
The pilgrimage to Coverley is re- 
warded by the discovery of the manu- 
script, and the discovery melts imper- 
ceptibly into a midsummer dream; 
and each device is as delightful as the 
other. 

But the Essay is not yet short of 
breath for need of exponents or show- 
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men. It was lucky even in the wilder- 
ness of the Cambridge History of Lit- 
erature in finding an exponent in Mr. 
Routh. It discovered a real essayist 
to portray it in little by the hand of 
Mr. Williams and it has found a 
conscientious historian in Professor 
Walker. A chronicler so exhaustive 
could not fail in the long run to be- 
come a little exhausting, but such a 
book deserves credit for its scholarship 
and its thoroughness. That the author 
should not be able to define the essay 
is not surprising. The essay is not to 
be cornered in a definition. For what 
genius could find a common denomi- 
nator for essays so contrary in tend- 
ency as Locke on the Human Under- 
standing and Lamb on Roast Pig, or 
for writers so disparate as Cornwallis 
and Chesterton, James I. and Pope, 
Max Beerbohm and Macaulay? The 
Professor, needless to say, is far too 
catholic in his welcome to please Mr. 
Williams. His methods of inclusion are 
encyclopedic, and so are his views, for 
they are invariably those of generally 
received opinion. Compendious though 
it is, the book is yet a valuable com- 
panion to the numerous essay an- 
thologies. 

The completest essayists have them- 
selves been great anthologists, notably 
Montaigne, Addison, and Lamb. Mon- 
taigne began quite ostensibly as a col- 
lector of apophthegms and adages. He 
would extract authors of antiquity in 
order to illustrate his own train of 
thought. To write a little of his own 
was a pleasant variation to so much 
reading and copying. He selects those 
authors more and more which con- 
tribute most perceptibly to the dé 
veloppement du Moi. From fagoting 
up the thoughts of others with bands 
of his own devising the idea of self- 
portraiture gradually emerges. The 
continued idleness of reading, the pro- 
tracted diversion of travel—and he 
has often to travel miles in his li- 
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brary for a single observation—require 
more and more outlet in the direc- 
tion of personal observation and com- 
ment. The story of an apothecary, a 
word read in Plutarch or Seneca, a 
simile from Virgil, an anecdote of the 
Italian wars, sets him off. He puts 
his own fancies down on paper—he 
ought, perhaps, to be ashamed of them, 
but, if so, time may work a cure by 
making them ashamed of themselves. 
The practice grows upon him. Medi- 
tating increasingly upon the same 
theme of the singular adventures and 
melancholy fate of man, just to show 
us how whimsical a creature man is, 
how infinite in his contrariety and in- 
satiable in his desires, he takes him- 
self and exhibits the creature to us. 
He lives before us. He tells us what 
an indecent old fellow lurked behind 
the fur and velvet of his ceremonial 
manner. He tells us how gluttonously 
he ate, how he crossed himself when 
he yawned, said “God be wi’ ye” when 
he sneezed, and how fond he was of 
scratching. “Faisait trop d’histoires, 
parlait trop de soi’—who on earth 
cares whether he mixed water with 
his wine? . 

The eighteenth century established 
the essay in England. It took the 
name and little more from Montaigne. 
Mr. Williams would like, if he dared, 
to deny it the title of essay altogether. 
An essayist who will not turn himself 
inside out for his benefit is to him no 
essayist at all. Now, Addison, far 
from being steeped in personality, has 
a personality that counts for little in 
such a computation. The figure of the 
Spectator is a frame of goodness, 
glazed so as to keep the reader at a 
respectful distance, an attitude of gen- 
eral benevolence rather than a human 
being. If you pricked Addison would 
he bleed? Mr. Williams is convinced 
that he would not, and he conceives 
the activities of the essayists of this 
school as those of pall-bearers proceed- 
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ing solemnly at a_ snail’s pace 
through a dry schedule of rhetoric, 
parading an argument of transparent 
shallowness. 

But what Addison and Steele and 
the most sympathetic of their succes- 
sors, such as Goldsmith and Washing- 
ton Irving, gave to their age was the 
well-chosen gift of a decorative 
scheme. The essay of the Spectator 
was a civilizing force in an age of 
newly-acquired comfort and of rapid 
fusion and of large aggregations 
which yet needed—and it was the 
wnum necessarium of that era— 
urbanity. As in politics the desidera- 
tum had been a means of getting rid of 
a Minister without the violent alterna- 
tive of impeaching him and sending 
him to the Tower, so in manners the 
essay was desiderated as a device for 
reconciling fashion and virtue, indus- 
try and civil demeanor, philosophy and 
coffee-house tatlerdom, without the 
sanction of pulpit threats of eternal 
damnation. The town needed an in- 
troduction to the country of which the 
Queen Anne “cit” knew virtually noth- 
ing, the godly citizen to the man about 
town, the city-bred damsel to the Kit- 
cat toast, the Whig merchant to the 
Tory squire. Steele diagnosed the 
malady of the hour and proposed to 
remedy it, not with formal doses of 
moral declamation, but by homeo- 
pathic quantities of good sense, good 
taste, sympathetic banter, and good- 
humored morality disguised beneath an 
easy and fashionable style. 

Addison, with a more frugal but 
more refined endowment, saw his way 
to reinforce his copious friend. His 
taste was more fastidious, and he had 
a knowledge, almost unequalled at the 
time, of what literature had already 
achieved in the way of breaking down 
barriers and framing a structure of 
social amenity. Of the so-called essay 
and its possibilities he was conversant 
enough with Montaigne, Bacon, Cowley, 








Halifax, and Temple; and of threads 
that might be interwoven from the 
comedy, dialogue, or character of such 
writers as Moliére, Dryden, and Con- 
greve, Butler or La Bruyére, few can 
have had a clearer conception than he. 
Addison blended the subtiest qualities 
from a handful of pre-existing types, 
and wove them into those tapestry 
hangings which decorate so equably 
and give such an ineffable richness and 
warmth of color to the old wainscot. 
The dreary “character” which would 
have rendered Sir Roger as “an old 
county knight” and Will Honeycomb 
as “a mere town gallant” received its 
deathblow in these sketches drawn by 
men who loved the individual better 
than the type. The essayists, in 
short, quickened the seventeenth cen- 
tury lay figure into life by endowing 
it with the surprises and eccentricities 
of real character. At the same time 
they do not individualize beyond a 
certain point. They prepare but do 
not anticipate the detailed characters 
of Fielding and Smollett. The tapestry 
has a tone and quality of its own; 
you must not expect from it the warm 
and vivid coloring of the oil painting. 

The later stage of the essay—the 
personal and lyrical phase—has found 
a brilliant and witty demonstrator in 
Mr. Williams. As a literary entity he 
conceives a place for it very near to 
the holy of holies, and it is possible 
that he claims for it an organism of 
finer mould than its constituents can 
sustain. An essay for him embodies 
it matters not what wandering airs of 
thought, what wild refrain of gipsy 
music. The model of Lamb is to him 
the Essay in Excelsis, and it must 
be admitted that he praises his ex- 
emplar with a refinement of zest that 
seals him as one of the tribe of the 
inimitable. There were two inimita- 
bles within a few years of each other 
both named Charles, and both have 
bred many fanatics. In praising Lamb 
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this devotee borrows from Johnson, 
eulogizing an essayist, one Goldsmith, 
who anticipated Lamb in several 
points. Of many of Hazlitt’s themes, 
he goes so far as to say, “How much 
better Lamb would have handled these 
subjects”! Hazlitt may have been the 
more perfect writer of the two—his 
distinctive quality, by the way, is the 
not very Lambian one of enthusiasm ; 
as an essayist he was absolutely pro- 
ficient, but Lamb was a genius—a mind 
incomparably fitted for the essay form. 

It was a fertile mind, with a natural 
affinity to letters, that in the course of 
years had become richly planted and 
yielded richly; it was a wonderfully 
assimilative mind, which made the 
matter devotedly acquired so insepara- 
bly its own that its possessor had no 
need of a note-book, since reminis- 
cences, cadences, instances, half-quota- 
tions, poured themselves out from this 
storehouse with perfect appositeness ; 
it was a mind of unusual delicacy, 
capable of discerning the most eiusive 
sentiments and of exquisitely appreci- 
ating character whether in life or in 
literary art; it was a mind endowed 
with tolerance, with sympathy, with 
singularly pure taste, and yet with a 
faculty of glowing enthusiasm for its 
individual preferences; it was a mind 
by turns jovial, genial, witty, tender, 
wistful; it was a companionable mind, 
a loving mind, for “he hated no one 
whom he had once met”; it had been 
through the fire and yet preserved the 
original imp; it was a rare mind, a 
precious mind, a mind of innumerable 
facets and infinite elasticity. 


For sheer relish there is nothing per- 
haps in the entire realm of pure prose 
to surpass the concluding paragraphs 
of the “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” In 
the rendering of a souvenir can any- 
thing in perfect delightfulness exceed 
the description of a chance encounter 
with Dodd, the actor, in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens, or the experience of reading 
“Pamela” from the same book with 
a familiar damsel on Primrose-hill? A 
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mere ejaculation by this incomparable 
magician, such as “Orsino by Mr. 
Barrymore,” has been known to bring 
tears to the eyes of the reader who 
has subjected himself to the Lambian 
infiuence. There are new spells at 
every reading; it is the Elian 
mystery. 

Yet it must be admitted that Lamb 
fills the field of vision of this admirer 
a little too exclusively. One almost 
feels a regret that Hammerton can- 
not be appealed to to address him one 
of those irresistibly courteous, har- 
monious, high-toned remonstrances 
such as he addressed “to a young gen- 
tleman who had firmly resolved never 
to wear anything but a gray coat” or 
“to a young man of the middle class, 
well educated, who complained that it 
was difficult for him to live agreeably 
with his mother, a person of some- 
what authoritative disposition, but un- 
educated.” For after all it is a super- 
stition that Lamb cannot cloy. A de- 
votion so exclusive to this particular 
form excludes many vigorous shoots of 
the right essay growth and would re- 
strict the genre to an impossibly small 
compass. The centre of the essay may 
be here; its core resides in personality, 
but there is a limitless fringe of essay 
writing the very essence of which is 
to be found in diversity and variety. 
Anatole France and Emile Faguet 
make the essay the vehicle of the most 
spiritual and fascinating conversation ; 
Sam Butler shakes off an essay like a 
bead of some generous vintage from 
the flagon’s brim; Richard Jefferies, 
on the other hand, would elevate it 
to become the interpreter of a semi- 
mystical nature worship. 

The essay in this last view, and 
it has been expressed often, is the 
lyric of prose; it must be quick, in- 
tense, finished, a model of economy 
end moulded by some central mood, 
whimsical, passionate, serious, satirical. 
The world is to the essayist what the 
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mulberry plant is to the silkworm, and 
there is fever a lack of matter for him 
for he has always himself to explore, 
Everything he sees or hears is an es- 
say in bud—the world is everywhere 
whispering essays. The essayist as- 
sumes that he is worth knowing well 
and he gives you himself, his visions, 
his ideals, his meditations, and his 
felicities, and how he came by them. 
The true essayist, we are agreed, 
handles his subject like an artist, not 
like a professor. He dusts his bauble 
like Elia or Max Beerbohm, he does 
not dissert on the translation of 
Homer, proclaim Pitt’s place in his- 
tory or flay a wretched Montgomery 
alive. “He takes up some pretty crys- 
tal of thought, not, as a chemist, to 
enlarge upon its composition and its 
relation to other chemical bodies, but 
rather as some cunning master jew- 
eller, lovingly polishing each facet.” 
This method, however, as judged by the 
results, would seem to exclude from 
the essayist’s studio such master prac- 
titioners as Jefferies, Hearn, Henley, 
Gissing, and Wilde! 

A concession is made to Stevenson, 
but it is so half-hearted that it will 
de more to alienate than to placate 
that essayist’s by no means inconsid- 
erable body of admirers. 

His gentle moralizings on love and life 
and death that fill so much of “Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque,” gay upon the sur- 
face, inwardly melancholy, pass out of 
the mind like a tuneful song heard 
faintly upon the water. For all their 
attractiveness of form they are a trifle 
sentimentai, a trifle commonplace, a 
trifle wanting in a firm grip of reality; 
they are the headwaters feeding that 
shallow pool wherein the Narcissus of 
to-day, Mr. A. C. Benson, yearns with 
half-ashamed admiration over his own 
image. Stevenson’s great defect as an 
essayist is his constancy of feature. 

It is strange that Mr. Williams should 
find the very same fault with the 
great master of the ordoyant et divers, 
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but so it is. The faculty of vagabond- 
age, so invaluable to an essayist, is 
omnipresent in Stevenson, and if ego- 
tism be the test of essayistic purity, 
he surely egotizes as much as Lamb, 
or even Thackeray, whose “essaykins,” 
as he ealls the “Roundabouts,” elevate 
the ego to what is, possibly, the high- 
est power on record. Thackeray, 
though a veinard in this particular 
kind, owing to his sovereign fluidity of 
expression, eludes the attention of Mr. 
Williams. 

The star-matter of the essay is to 
be found on all hands at the present 
day. In the novel, from Meredith to 
Wells, it is conspicuous, but hardly less 
se in the critical review. Many an- 
thors would seem to have essays en 
disponibilité which can be linked to 
any peg, pendent on a title or no as 
the case or the editor may decide. 
Then are there not still essayists 
among the causeurs weekly and 
monthly, writers of third articles, 
middles, even letters? Would not Fitz 
of Little Grange have qualified as 
nulli secundus in the matter of the 
essay? The article is perhaps desired 
by the modern reader more than the 
essay, for the essay speaks of every 
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day and to-morrow, while the article 
is strictly confined to to-day. The 
perfect essay, says Richard Middleton, 
would take a lifetime to write and a 
lifetime to comprehend. The fifth 
milestone along the Edgware-road no 
longer ensures the detachment of mind 
that is necessary for such a compost- 
tion. And yet we have qualms of in- 
credulity when we are assured that 
no magazine editor of to-day would ac- 
cept an essay from Elia. “Lamb would 
be told that he was far too obscure 
and elusive, and that if he had any- 
thing of interest to say about the old 
South Sea House it must be written 
in a chatty manner without exclama- 
tion marks. As for Mackery End or 
Old China nobody would look at them. 
Newspapers and periodicals do not 
want discursiveness.” 

There is small licence to-day for the 
loose sally, fresh from the garret, for 
which the soul of Johnson yearned. 
The American essay, alas! is almost 
dead. But there are still discursive 
talents in Britain. For our own part 
we could undertake this very day with- 
out undue research or recondite curi- 
osity to bring together a first-rate or- 
chestra of English essayists. 
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the number of steps that would take 
him to the precise centre of the room, 
and the number of steps that, as he 
turned, brought bim within sword’s 
A scene, some years before, at 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, was not 


There were three packets made of 
different colored paper, and they con- 
tained powders of similar hue. No 
directions had been given in regard to 
the amount to be used; to avoid the 
risk of an overdose one half only of 
each packet was tilted into the palm 
of the hand, and emptied into the 
water. The glass shook as he raised it 
to his lips. 

He vaguely expected to see the won- 
derful morning-room at Buckingham 
Palace, with a resourceful gentleman 
of the Household impressing upon him 


reach. 


without its attractions. There was the 
hour when he met an aggressive crowd 
of workmen, and talked them over. 
Perhaps few could boast of such a wide 
range for selection. 

“Here’s luck!” 
Dobson. 

The surroundings that came to him 


said Sir Henry 
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had nothing of magnificence. The vil- 
lage green was worn bald in several 
places, but a chain which stretched 
from four posts reserved a space that 
was comparatively youthful. The last 
cords of the tent were being fixed by 
the local carpenter; a fair scoring 
sheet rested on a table with a pebble 
at each corner to prevent the wind 
from interfering. The white-painted 
forms on the edge of the field were 
already occupied, and something like a 
cheer was given as local players ar- 
rived riding high on forty-six inch bi- 
cycles. A wagonette came with the 
visiting team, and lads, counting them 
as they descended, sighed to find the 
number complete. The eleven had 
brought a stout man who struggled 
into a long white coat that pulled 


tightly at the back: he counted pen- 
nies in a business-like way. 

“Please, sir,” panted a farm laborer 
to the captain of the local team, 
“young guv’nor’s very sorry, he asked 


me to tell you, but one of the calves 
has been took ill, and he can’t possi- 
bly be with you to-day.” 

The lads pressed forward. They did 
not venture to speak, but each wore 
an expression which attempted to con- 
vey a proper blend of readiness and 
modesty. 

“Henry Dobson,” 
man, curtly, “you!” 

The teams stood aside as the home 
captain flung a bat into the air. 
“Round!” cried the other, and it fell 
with the round side upwards; the vis- 
itors said gleefully, “We're a-goin’ to 
have first knock, and chance it!” 
Young women arrived now, and youths 
who had hoped to sit down for the 
afternoon were compelled by the rules 
to offer spaces on the white forms, 
which the ladies accepted with the re- 
mark, “A shame to turn you out!” 
Two batsmen walked across, padded 
as to legs, gloved as to hands, and 
making drives with their bats at dock 
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leaves. The home captain, with the 
hew red cricket ball, set his field; one 
umpire gave, with waving of hand, the 
exact point where the bat covered the 
middle stump. Young Dobson saw the 
wicket-keeper go up at the last mo- 
ment and confer, rather anxiously, 
with the bowler: the captain replied 
definitely, “I shall send ’em down jest 
as I jolly well like, and all you and 
young Dobson have got to do is to see 
we don’t give away too many extras!” 
The wicket-keeper returned gloomily 
and selected a distant position en- 
croaching upon the space claimed by 
long-stop. 

The captain took a long run that 
included three hops and sent down de- 
liveries at a terrific rate; the wicket- 
keeper, by alertness, dodged them, and 
they were secured and _ returned 
smartly by Henry Dobson. The last 
ball of the over, after the batsman 
had declined to take notice of it, rose 
in front of the wicket-keeper; he 
stopped it, but danced about, bewailing 
his fate and declaring the missus had 
warned him that something would 
most certainly happen. Colleagues, ex- 
amining his forehead, urged him, with 
the light-heartedness of folk where 
other people’s misfortunes are con- 
cerned, to forget all about it. He 
went, with genuine reluctance, as the 
team crossed over, to the other wicket ; 
Henry Dobson, in following him, ex- 
perienced a stab of disappointment. 

The new bowler was a gentler man 
in methods, but two catches were 
dropped, and this circumstance brought 
out the dormant violence of his na- 
ture. A swift ball, unexpected, took 
the bails, and also took the wicket- 
keeper well on the jaw. 

“I’m done with it,” he announced, 
pulling off his gloves. “Anyone else 
that likes to play at being Aunt Sally 
is welcome to the job. I’m going home 
now to get my missus to rub in some 
emberycation. If ever I want my old 
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head knocked off, I’ll offer myself for 
the job again.” He strode away, 
nursing his face carefully. 

Anxious consultation took place. The 
captain offered the honorable post to 
several members of the team; they 
shrugged shoulders, and a few replied 
that they were of no use at all behind 
the wicket; the rest, more candid, said 
that with the ground in its present 
hard condition, and the bowling of the 
moment, they would rather be excused. 

“What’s that, my lad?” 

“T’'ll take on the job,” said Henry 
Dobson eagerly, “if no one else cares 
for it.” 

“How about your mother?” 

“She’s no use at cricket, 
Cheesman.” 

“But, I mean, what would she say 
if anything occurred to you?” 

“Let’s chance it,” urged the boy. 

A laugh came from the borders of 
the green as, with leg pads going well 
above knees and gloves much too large 
for him, he took his new place. He stood 
close up, and crouched slightly, in imi- 
tation of a notable player in the county 
eleven; the batsman warned him of 
the danger, and Henry told him, 
curtly, to look after himself. The cap- 
tain, with a lessened speed, sent down 
a ball that pitched rather short, and 
the batsman ran out at it joyfully; 
five seconds later he was walking to- 
wards the tent and the scorer wrote 
against the entry of his name: 

“St. Dobson, b. Cheesman.” 

This was only the beginning. The 
other bowler, generally priding himself 
on variety, adopted a slow, enticing 
manner that tempted batsmen‘ out of 
their ground, and sometimes they hit 
the ball to the boundary, and some- 
times they missed it, whereupon Henry 
shot out his hand, and they were 
stumped before they could get back 
into sanctuary behind the white mark. 
When Henry crossed, men of his side 
slapped him on the back, and gave con- 
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gratulations; one made a public offer 
to take his place, but Mr. Cheesman 
would not hear of it. The innings had 
lasted fifty-five minutes, and nine 
wickets were down; the remaining 
batsmen played carefully, and, warned 
by the fate of their companions, took 
care to keep in their ground. Each 
run was cheered by the visitors’ tent. 
Local spectators prophesied grimly to 
each other that the two men would 
stay in until tea-time; miracles of the 
kind had happened, before now, with 
the tail of a team. A ball was hit 
up high to leg; many of the fielders 
were in the slips (four, to be exact) 
with point and cover point; they pre- 
pared to regard the flight with curi- 
osity, but did not move. Henry Dob- 
son, racing well, in spite of the pads, 
went in the direction, and his mature 
friends smiled at the way in which 
youth squandered energy. Henry, half- 
turning, found he had misjudged 
the descending ball; staggered back, 
and, eyes closed, put out a gloved 
hand. 

“Don’t want to exaggerate,” said Mr. 
Cheesman, inspecting the scoring sheet, 
“and I wouldn’t say it to the boy be- 
cause it might make him conceited, 
but that catch of his was something 
a blind man would very much like to 
have seen. If he never achieves noth- 
ing more in his life, he’s done pretty 
well to have managed that!” 

He was trembling with excitement 
when, recovering, he came back to the 
current hour, and to the club library, 
its rows of dusty volumes, and to the 
three small colored envelopes on the 
table. Kneading eyes, he rose and 
went to the small oval mirror at 
the side of the mantelpiece; a short 
laugh that was partly a gasp came as 
he surveyed the reflection, and tried 
to find there something which recalled 
the wonderful hour of boyhood that 
he had been privileged to enjoy again. 
It was more than a dream; he felt the 
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quiver and animation of youth, and all 
the hot pride of that far-off incident 
was racing in his veins. 

“There’s some left,” he cried cheer- 
fully. “Come, we'll try another dose 
of this excellent mixture!” 


He had filled the tumbler with water, . 


when the thought came that difficulty 
might be found in obtaining further 
supplies. The caller had been sent 
away without any request to leave a 
card; the application for a sovereign 
—“Just to tide me over, Sir Henry!” 
was sternly refused, and the old in- 
ventor had received nothing better 
than a permission to call again in 
seven days’ time. 

“But he can be found,” remarked 
Sir Henry, easily. “I’ll rent a labora- 
tory, and keep him hard at work. That 
will gratify him more than anything.” 
He emptied the packets, lifted the 
tumbler. “Many happy returns!” 

He saw himself alone, this time, and 
in London; on the Embankment, to be 
precise, where folk, with no other 
dwellings, slept on long seats, and an 
occasional hansom bumped over the 
uneven roadway. The lad was resting 
elbows on the parapet, and gazing 
across the river at the just visible 
outlines of the opposite shore. Damp 
was in the air, and the surroundings 
were gloomy, but he felt a coin in his 
waistcoat pocket, and whistled from 
sheer exuberance of spirits. Big Ben 
struck first the warning that an hour 
had finished, and then announced, in 
its deep sonorous manner, that a new 
hour had begun; the lad turned at 
once, and crossed the roadway, went 
up a hilly street, and, near the main 
thoroughfare, found a group of peo- 
ple standing at doors that were 
marked “GALLERY.” They looked at 
him somewhat resentfully, and he 
stared at them in return; they ac- 
cepted his presence with a sigh of res- 
ignation, and those who had been talk- 
ing resumed conversation. More folk 
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arrived, and he regarded them in a 
similarly defensive way. 

“Excuse me,” said a girl, “but have 
you seen a young gentleman about here 
who appeared to be looking for some- 
one?” 

“Sorry,” he replied; “I’ve only just 
got here myself.” 

“I do think it’s too bad,” she de- 
clared, “to keep a lady waiting. Be- 
sides which, it makes anyone look so 
conspicuous. People eye you like any- 
thing.” 

“You must be prepared for that. 
Seen ‘Favart’ before?” 

The girl, it proved, had not seen the 
comic opera; had never been to the 
Strand Theatre, but greatly desired 
both experiences; the opportunity 
came when an offer was made by a 
youth, met during the summer at a 
boarding-house at Ramsgate, and lately 
encountered at Stoke Newington; the 
acquaintance, it appeared, was slight, 
but he had begged her to agree to the 
appointment, and it never occurred to 
her that he was likely to back out of 
it. Just showed you, though, what 
men were nowadays: full of promises, 
but nothing else. Enough to induce 
one to form a resolution to listen no 
more to the words of any young 
gentleman. 

A horrid suspicion possessed the lad. 
He was on the point of blurting out a 
precise statement of his finances, when 
she found her purse, and examining 
the contents, remarked on the luck and 
good fortune of having silver in her 
possession. 

“It’s the crush I’m really frightened 
about,” she rattled on, “especially on 
a slope like this. The swaying to and 
fro, beforehand, is bad enough, but 
when the doors open——” 

“You'll be as safe as houses,” he de- 
clared, “if you only trust yourself to 
me. I’m used to it. How many times 
do you think I’ve seen this piece be- 
fore?” He was hurt to find that she 
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gave the exaggerated estimate of 
twenty-five. “Twice,” he announced. 
“This makes the third time. I can 
play all the principal tunes on my 
landlady’s piano.” 

“One finger?” 

“One finger,” admitted Henry Dob- 
son, “and a chord, now and again, down 
in the bass. Fond of music, may I 
ask?” 

They were, by reason of the in- 
creased size of the crowd, well in the 
middle of the group, and a band of 
cheerful youths on the Strand side be- 
gan to shoulder down the hill; those 
at the lower end set backs stiffly to 
meet this, and between the two parties 
the middle folk were being pressed 
tightly. Henry Dobson, immensely 
proud of his own composure, protected 
the girl, gave useful hints concerning 
the keeping down of elbows, the wise 
carriage of umbrellas. He encouraged 
her to go on chattering, and, reassured 
by his confidence, she answered his in- 
quiry and gave autobiographical de- 
tails, the while his arm shielded her 
carefully. His hand touched her waist, 
and as no protest came he allowed it 
to remain there, although the incident 
caused him to become dizzy and 
flushed. Yes, she was fond of music, 
in a way, but not, if you understood 
her, mad on it; as a fact, preferred 
the Olympic to theatres where comic 
opera was provided, and a good cry 
suited her better than a good laugh. 
All the same, it frightened her when, 
in melodrama, shots were fired; at 
these moments, she simply clutched at 
the nearest neighbor whether it hap- 
pened to be friend or stranger. Henry, 
prompted by rights of seniority, said 
that a certain alarm was perhaps nat- 
ural in a girl, but care ought to be 
taken in regard to chance acquaint- 
ances; in London you never knew who 
was who, or what was what. On his 
companion admitting that old friends 
were the truest and best, he hedged 
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slightly and contended that everyone 
was entitled to repair the damages to 
the list caused by time or discovery, 
and that substitutes, if chosen with 
great care, could fill the vacant spaces. 

“Daresay you're right,” she said, 
amiably. “You know more about the 
world than what I do.” 

He became agitated by the thought 
that once up the wooden stairs and 
once seats on forms had been obtained, 
he would be in the company of this de- 
lightful young woman for fully three 
hours. Florence St. John singing “To 
age’s dull December,” Henry Bracy, 
and with funny Mr. Ashley making 
her laugh with his Marshal Saxe, it 
ought not to be a difficult matter to 
kiss her just below the ear where a 
short curl strayed. 

“One of my sisters is engaged,” she 
remarked. It was possible something 
had led up to the remark; for min- 
utes his thoughts had been wandering. 
“She met him quite by chance, just as 
I’ve met you. And he told her he 
was in the bicycle line, and said how 
well he was getting on in the trade, 
and she naturally took off about 
seventy-five per cent. from what he 
told her, and, lo and behold, when she 
got to know his people, and find out 
about him, it appeared that everything 
he’d told at the start was abso- 
lute gospel truth. Mother says she’s 
never come upon a case of the kind 
in the whole course of her existence. 
They’re going to take a double-fronted 
house, and keep a servant, and go to 
Cromer for their honeymoon. I don’t 
suppose any such luck as that will 
ever come my way.” 

It was at this moment that the 
struggle began. Someone managed, by 
extraordinary dexterity, to glance at a 
watch, and mentioned aloud that it 
only wanted ten minutes; the an- 
nouncement seemed to be taken as a 
word of command, and the crowd, that 
had been surging gently for some time, 
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started erratic movements. Henry 
Dobson and the girl and their close 
neighbors were borne down the hill, 
and, gazing over heads, found to their 
dismay they were two houses distant 
from the gallery doors: with the sup- 
port of folk below they pressed their 
way back to the original position, and 
with one unanimous voice begged and 
ordered that crowding should now 
cease. The pushing came next from 
the further pavement, and the two 
were crushed up near to the doors, so 
tightly packed that their faces were 
close together; she screamed, and 
Henry Dobson anticipated later possi- 
bilities by kissing her under the pretence 
that it was done to restore calm. The 
girl cried, “Oh, let me get out of it!” 
but here was a request that could not 
be granted; the crowd did its best to 
meet her wishes by sending them once 
more down the hill. This cancelled any 
desire the girl might have had to es- 
cape; she fought with the rest of the 
excited people; shouted a war-cry; 
helped to gain the way up the hill 
once more. A sound came of the open- 
ing of locks; the pressure increased 
from every quarter. 

“Mind the ladies!” 
imperatively. 

Just in front a narrow lane was 
made. The girl hurried through, and 
it closed quickly. The upper portion 
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of the crowd charged afresh, and 
Henry Dobson, with other gallant. 
youths, gave way to superiority of 
numbers. When, some minutes later, 
he, dishevelled and collar torn, made 
his way through the passage to the 
pay-box, the man inside shook his. 
head. 

“No room, my laddie,” he announced. 
“No room for even another sardine!” 

The head waiter upset a_ chair, 
either by accident or design, in enter- 
ing the library. Apologizing, he men- 
tioned that Sir Henry was now the 
only member in the club, hinted that 
when Sir Henry decided to depart the 
place would close for the night. Sir 
Henry, elated by the experience of the 
last two hours, and looking forward 
to similar joys in the future, expressed 
his regret at detaining the staff and, 
crumpling the colored envelopes, threw 
them into the fire. 

“Knowing you didn’t want to be in- 
terrupted, Sir Henry, I refrained from 
bothering you. But that old chap who. 
called and saw you,—he was’ taken 
bad down near St. James’s Place. 
Very bad, indeed!” 

“Tell me the name of the hospital, 
and I'll go there at once to see him.” 

“Sorry, Sir Henry,” said the head 
waiter, tray in hand, “but the mortu- 
ary is where they’ve conveyed him to!” 

W. Pett Ridge. 
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The workshop in Parkhead was not 
inspiriting. From one week’s end to 
another, all throughout the year, life 
was the same, almost without an inci- 
dent. In the long days of the Scotch 
summer the men walked cheerily to 
work, carrying their dinner in a little 
tin. In the dark winter mornings they 
tramped in the black fog, coughing and 
spitting, through the black mud of 
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Glasgow streets, each with a woollem 
comforter, looking like a_ stocking, 
round his neck. 

Outside the dreary quarter of the 
town, its rows of dingy, smoked- 
grimed streets and the mean houses, 
the one outstanding feature was Park- 
head Forge, with its tall chimneys 
belching smoke into the air all day, 
and flames by night. Its glowing fur- 
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naces, its giant hammers, its little 
railway trucks in which men ran the 
blocks of white-hot iron which poured 
in streams out of the furnaces, flamed 
like the mouth of hell. 

Inside the workshop, the dusty at- 
mosphere made a stranger cough on 
entering the door. The benches with 
the rows of aproned men all bending 
at their work, not standing upright, 
with their bare, hairy chests exposed, 
after the fashion of the Vulcans at the 
neighboring forge, gave a half air of 
domesticity to the close stuffy room. 

A semi-sedentary life quickened their 
intellect; for where men work to- 
gether they are bound to talk about 
the topics of the day, especially in 
Scotland, where every man is a born 
politician and a controversialist. At 
meal-times, when they ate their 
“piece” and drank their tea that they 
had carried with them in tin flasks, 
each one was certain to draw out a 
newspaper from the pocket of his coat, 
and, after studying it from the Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, down to the 
editor’s address on the last page, fall 
a-disputing upon politics. “Man, a 
gran’ speech by Bonar Law aboot 
Home Rule. They Irish, set them up, 
what do they make siccan a din aboot? 
Ca’ ye it Home Rule? I juist ca’ it 
Rome Rule. A miserable, priest-ridden 
crew, the hale rick-ma-tick o’ them.” 

The reader then would pause and, 
looking round the shop, wait for the 
answer that he was sure would not be 
long in coming from amongst such a 
thrawn lot of commentators. Usually 
one or other of his mates would fold 
his paper up, or perhaps point with an 
oil-stained finger to an article, and 
with the head-break in the voice, char- 
acteristic of the Scot about to plunge 
into an argument, ejaculate: “Bonar 
Law, ou aye, I kent him when he was 
leader of the South Side Parliament. 
He always was a dreary body, sort 0’ 
dreich like; no that I’m saying the 
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man is pairfectly illiterate, as some are 
on his side o’ the hoose, there in West- 
minister. I read his speech—the body 
is na blate, sort o’ quick at figures, but 
does na take the pains to verify. Veri- 
fication is the soul of mathematics. 
Bonar Law, eh! Did ye see how 
Maister Asquith trippit him handily in 
his tabulated figures on the jute busi- 
ness under Free Trade, showing that 
all he had advanced about protective 
tariffs and the drawback system was 
fair redeeklous . . . as well as sev- 
eral errors in the total sum.” 

Then others would cut in and words 
be bandied to and fro, impugning the 
good faith and honor of’every section 
of the House of Commons, who, by 
the showing of their own speeches, 
were held to be dishonorable rogues 
aiming at power and place, without a 
thought for anything but their own 
ends. 

This charitable view of men and of 
affairs did not prevent any of the dis- 
putants from firing up if his own 
party was impugned; for in their 
heart of hearts the general denuncia- 
tion was but a covert from which to 
attack the other side. 

In such an ambient the war was 
sure to be discussed; some held the 
German Emperor was mad—“a daft- 
like thing to challenge the whole 
world, ye see; maist inconsiderate, 
and shows that the man’s intellect is 
no weel balanced . . . philosophy is 
whiles sort of unsettlin’ . . the 
felly’s mad, ye ken.” 

Others saw method in his madness, 
and alleged that it was envy, “naething 
but sheer envy that had brought on 
this tramplin’ upon natural rights, but 
for all that he may be thought to get 
his own again, with they indemnities.” 

Those who had studied economics 
“were of opinion that his reasoning 
was wrong, built on false premises, for 
there can never be a royal road to 
wealth. Labor, ye see, is the sole cre- 
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ative element of riches.” At once a 
Tory would rejoin, “And brains. Man, 
what an awfu’ thing to leave ‘out 
brains. Think of the marvellous crea- 
tions of the human genius.” The first 
would answer with, “I saw ye coming, 
man. I'll no deny that brains have 
their due place in the economic state; 
but build me one of your Zeppelins 
and stick it in the middle of George 
Square without a crew to manage it, 
and how far will it fly? I do not say 
that brains did not devise it; but, after 
all, labor had to carry out the first de- 
sign.” This was a subject that opened 
up enormous vistas for debate, and for 
a time kept them from talking of the 
war. 

Jimmy and Geordie, hammering 
away in one end of the room, took 
little part in the debate. Good work- 
men both of them, and friends, perhaps 
because of the difference of their tem- 
peraments, for Jimmy was the type of 
red-haired, blue-eyed, tall, lithe Scot, 
he of the perfervidum ingenium, and 
yeordie was a thick-set, black-haired 
dour and silent man. 

Both of them read the war news, 
and Jimmy, when he read, commented 
loudly, bringing down his fist upon the 
exclaiming, “Weel done, Gor- 
or that “was a richt gude 
charge upon the trenches by the 
Sutherlands.” Geordie would answer 
shortly “Aye, no sae bad,” and go on 
hammering. 

One morning, after a reverse, Jimmy 
did not appear, and Geordie sat alone 
working away as usual, but if possible 
more dourly and more silently. To- 
wards midday it began to be whispered 
in the shop that Jimmy had enlisted, 
and men turned to Geordie to ask if 
he knew anything about it, and the 
silent workman, brushing the sweat off 
his brow with his coat-sleeve, rejoined : 
“Aye, ou aye, I went wi’ him yestreen 
to the headquarters of the Cameron- 
ians; joined the kilties  richt 
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eneugh. Ye mind he was a sergeant in 
South Africa.” Then he bent over to 
his work and did not join in the gen- 
eral conversation that ensued. 

Days passed, and weeks, and his fel- 
low workmen, in the way men will, 
occasionally bantered Geordie, asking 
him if he was going to enlist, and 
whetier he did not think shame to 
let his friend go off alone to fight. 
Geordie was silent under abuse and 
banter, as he had always been under 
the injustices of life, and by degrees 
withdrew into himself, and when he 
read his newspaper during the dinner- 
hour made no remark, but folded it and 
put it quietly into the pocket of his 
coat. 

Weeks passed, weeks of suspense, of 
flaring headlines in the Press, of 
noise of regiments passing down the 
streets, of newsboys yelling hypothetic 
victories, and of the tension of the 
nerves of men who know their coun- 
try’s destiny is hanging in the scales. 
Rumors of losses, of defeats, of vic- 
tories, of checks and of advances, of 
naval battles, with hints of dreadful 
slaughter, filled the air. Women in 
black were seen about, pale and with 
eyelids swollen with weeping, and peo- 
ple scanned the reports of killed and 
wounded with dry throats and hearts 
constricted as if they had been 
wrapped in whipcord, only relaxing 
when after a second look they had 
assured themselves the name _ they 
feared to see was absent from the 
list. 

Long strings of Clydesdale horses 
ridden by men in ragged clothes, who 
sat them uneasily, as if they felt their 
situation keenly perched up in the 
public view, passed through the streets. 
The massive caulkers on their shoes 
struck fire occasionally upon the 
stones, and the great beasts, taught to 
rely on man as on a god from the 
time they gambolled in the fields, went 
to their doom unconsciously, the only 
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mitigation of their fate. Regiments of 
young recruits, some in plain clothes 
and some in hastily-made uniforms, 
marched with as martial an air as 
three weeks’ training gave them, to 
the stations to entrain. Pale clerks, 
the elbows of their jackets shiny with 
the slavery of the desk, strode beside 
men whose hands were bent and 
scarred with gripping on the handles 
of the plough in February gales or 
wielding sledges at the forge. 

All of them were young and reso- 
lute, and each was confident that he 
at least would come back safe to tell 
the tale. Men stopped and waved their 
hats, cheering their passage, and girls 
and women stood with flushed cheeks 
and straining eyes as they passed on 
for the first stage that took them to- 
wards the front. Boys ran beside them, 
hatless and barefooted, shouting out 
words that they had caught up on 
the drill-ground to the men who 
whistled as they marched a slow and 
grinding tune that sounded like a 
hymn. 

Traffic was drawn up close to the 
curbstone, and from the top of ‘buses 
and of carts men cheered, bringing a 
flush of pride to many a pale cheek in 
the ranks. They passed on; men re- 
sumed the business of their lives, few 
understanding that the half-trained, 
pale-faced regiment that had vanished 
through the great station gates had 
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gone to make that business possible 
and safe. 

Then came a time of waiting for the 
news, of contradictory paragraphs in 
newspapers, and then a telegram, the 
“enemy is giving ground on the left 
wing”; and instantly a feeling of re- 
lief that lightened every heart, as if 
its owner had been fighting and had 
stopped to wipe his brow before he 
started to pursue the flying enemy. 

The workmen in the _ brassfitters* 
shop came to their work as usual on 
the day of the good news, and at the 
dinner-hour read out the accounts of 
the great battle, clustering upon each 
other’s shoulders in their eagerness. 
At last one turned to scan the list 
of casualties. Cameron, Campbell, Mc- 
Alister, Jardine, they read, as they ran 
down the list, checking the names off 
with a match. The reader stopped, and 
looked towards the corner where 
Geordie still sat working silently. 

All eyes were turned towards him, 
for the rest seemed to divine even be- 
fore they heard the name. “Geordie 
man, Jimmy’s killed,” the reader said, 
and as he spoke Geordie laid down his 
hammer, and, reaching for his coat, 
said, “Jimmy’s killed, is he? Well, 
someone’s got to account for it.” 

Then, opening the door, he walked 
out dourly, as if already he felt the 
knapsack on his back and the avenging 
rifle in his hand. 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 





SONGS FROM SIBERIA. 


In that terrible record of ten years 
in Siberia called in English, Memorials 
of a Dead House or The House of the 
Dead, or, by another translator, Buried 
Alive, Dostoevsky describes some Christ- 
mas festivities got up by his fellow- 
convicts at which prison songs were 
one of the principal features. It has 
always been a matter of extreme diffi- 


culty to collect these songs; convicts 
in the natural order of things would 
only know those sung in their own 
prisons; officials and visitors would 
scarcely have an opportunity of hear- 
ing them at all. Moreover, it is not in 
the prisons themselves that many of 
the most interesting songs are sung. 
The Russian police authorities in their 
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desire to provide Siberia with col- 
onists have a system of indeterminate 
sentences; convicts are released from 
confinement after a certain number of 
years and converted into farm laborers 
as far as is practicable. These con- 
victs while in prison often manage to 
escape early in spring, and after sev- 
eral months of the open road return to 
their captivity. This qualified freedom 
is, after all, a better thing than labor 
in mines or, indeed, forced labor of 
any sort. There is, therefore, a large 
number of tramps during the summer 
who pick up their living as best they 
may, and who often become, in fact, 
ballad singers, working their way from 
village to village. 

In 1908 a Mr. V. N. Harteveld ob- 
tained various oflicial permits and 
travelled all over Siberia in quest of 
songs. Palm oil and personal charm 
succeeded. After he had examined his 
haul and weeded out local variants of 
Russian popular songs and poems, 
there remained fifty-seven the authen- 
ticity of which was beyond doubt. He 
also noted down their musical accom- 
paniments and discovered that in al- 
most every case the composer had 
merely adapted Church tunes. Another 
curious thing he noticed was _ the 
dearth of songs among the bona-fide 
villagers. Escaped convicts were the 
only muses that many of the villages 
knew. 

The songs fall into two distinct cate- 
The convicts sing about the 
things that are far from them: their 
native villages, the great towns of 
Russia, and their love affairs. The 
tramps, on the other hand, sing of 
their own surroundings; they are the 
Nature poets. Sometimes, as in the 
third example given below, they make 
up legends, but they will always place 
them in their own locality. The collec- 
tion includes only a few really senti- 
mental songs, and these, it is curious 
to note, are said to be specially favored 


gories. 
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by murderers and their like. Political 
prisoners bring their own songs with 
them, and as they are generally sen- 
tenced for a term of years they do not 
go on tramp like the indeterminates 
who have no more liberty to lose. Ap- 
parently convicts tend to become more 
imaginative the farther east they go. 
Some of the most poetic songs come 
from Nerchinsk, near the Manchurian 
frontier; where there are lead mines, 
and where, since the lead sooner or 
later is bound to affect the lungs of 
those who work underground, genera- 
tions succeed each other rapidly. After 
the Polish rising of 1863-4 had been 
put down a large number of Poles 
were sent to this place, and they left 
their mark in many of the songs which 
are sung to-day. Farther east, too, the 
influence of Church music grows less; 
the tramps adapt the tunes of the 
native Yakuts and Buryats. 

These songs are primitive poetry, 
created by men who have not come 
to fear self-consciousness. The Siberian 
singer sings about himself to please 
himself. He has no rigid rules. Many 
of the poetic devices employed can be 
found in Piers Plowman. Assonances 
frequently take the place of rhymes 
and repetitions are very common. The 
Russian of the peasant class has a 
habit of adding diminutive endings to 
words in a manner calculated to baffle 
the translator. ven a _ preposition 
may wear a suffix of endearment. 

The first of the following songs was 
heard at the prison at Alexandrovsk. 
Like most of the prison songs, its scan- 
sion is almost correct. The original 
rhythems and the original crudity have 
been preserved in the translations. 


I’m coming home from Irkutsk, 
Perhaps a happy man, 

Perhaps I’ll earn a living— 
We'll live as best we can. 


The gates of this our prison 
For us will opened be, 











And from our heayy labors 
We all shall be set free. 

Just one little year more 

In prison I must stay, 

And then, my little flower, 
Your lover comes straightway. 


With hair so long and bushy, 

No bracelets on my feet, 

I’m coming home to you all 

Dressed in new clothes so neat. 

The following is from the prison at 
Yakutsk : 

THE HANGMAN. 

Sleep, My poor one, sleep, my dear, 
Soon to fetch you they'll be here... . 
Soon the little night will go, 
Soon the little sun will show... . 


At early morn a crow will scream 
And the hangman cease to dream; 
He will come into your cell, 

You'll go outside guarded well. 


In the forest stands a tree, 

Down from it a rope hangs free... . 
On a branch screams loud that crow, 
Upward mounts the hangman slow. 


He’s already touched his pay, 

Strong the rope; there’s no delay... . 
The old tree quivers in its fear, 
Distant thunders one can hear. 


Get up, poor one, get up, dear, 

Soon to fetch you they’ll be here... . 
Hark, the crow screams out once more, 
Hangman’s knocking at the door. 

As might be expected, the songs of 
the tramps vary far more than those 
of the convicts. The wanderers have 
seen more of the world, and the 
quality of their reception from the 
villagers doubtless depends upon the 
entertainment they have to offer. The 
first of the following tramp songs is 
a full-fledged ballad; we may imagine 
its singer, bearded and unkempt, 
dressed in some long and tattered 
shirt, with his legs tied up in rags, 
bellowing forth the short lines, which, 
it will be noted, are merely in the 
nature of commentary. 
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In the Urals stands a mountain, called 
“the Giant,” near to Zlatoust. 
He has stood for ages past, and on his 
head there always lies a mist. 
The winter comes, spring passes by, 
And some are born, and some must 
die, 
But the mountain stands for aye! 
In the Urals stands a mountain, called 
“the Giant,” near to Zlatoust. 


In that mountain is a mighty, old and 
wicked wizard’s den. 
And he keeps a look-out day and night 
for fear of us poor men. 
Gallant hunter, have a care, 
If you follow goats, beware, 
Run, and don’t look round, up there! 
In that mountain is a mighty, old and 
wicked wizard’s den. 


Long ago once did the wizard in his 
anger loudly cry, 

And the earth shook. And he threw 
up fire and stones towards the 
sky. 

He’s slept quite soundly since that 

day, 

But from him all men run away, 

If he awakes, the devil to pay! 

In that mountain is a mighty, old and 
wicked wizard’s den. 

The next is said to be sung in 
chorus. It employs assonances through- 
out. Convicts, imprisoned or escaped, 
are generally known as “the unfortu- 
nate ones” in Siberia. Nobody would 
be so unchristian as to suggest that 
they were wicked. 

Oh, tender-hearted little fathers, 

Oh, tender-hearted little mothers, 

Help us unfortunate little men, 

A deal of sorrows we have seen! 


In the name of Christ, oh people dear, 
Bring all you can!—and here, 

Help us wanderers, kind friends, 
Help us vagabonds. 


You will get a crown of gold 

In the next world; 

And we’ll think of you in this one, 

Dear people, when we're back in’ 
prison. 


Lastly comes a lament. 
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I buried at the dawning 

A friend of mine to-day, 

And near by where the roads cross, 

I laid him where the earth was gray. 


There was no sound of funeral bells 
a-ringing, 

There was no sound of funeral hymns 
a-singing ; 

But Mother Gray-Earth took him for 
all time 

Without a priest, without tall candles 
burning. 


And over where his grave was 
A little birch I set, 

And wished my fellow wanderer, 
A happy resting place would get. 


His death I should have feasted, but 
tell me this, I say, 

If I had had the priest there, how was 
I to pay? 

But I did vow, the next drop I should 
own 

I’d drink in honor of the last to step 
before God’s Throne. 


And all around was silence deep, 
None of his folk were there to weep! 
None of his folk to weep for him... . 
Some of the songs which produced 
the deepest impression upon Mr. Harte- 
veld cannot be translated with justice 
to themselves. There is, for example, 
a little four-line chorus called the 
Chain March. This is sung by convicts 
who are being moved by stages from 
one prison to another, and its musical 
accompaniment is two-fold — humming 
through combs and clanking chains to 
time. The words, slangy as they are, 
are the least difficult detail to render. 
If one can imagine the long line of 
convicts, moving slowly and with dif- 
ficulty, their state of mind and body, 
and, on all sides of them, the endless 
Siberian plain—the scene is described 
in Tolstoy’s Resurrection—the words 
scarcely matter. What are we to think 
The New Statesman. 
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of these songs and their authors? We 
must, in the first place, admit the 
former to be true folk-songs, the out- 
pourings of individual poets revised 
and re-moulded during the process of 
repetition until the personality of the 
inventor has become inextricably buried 
under that of the whole body of 
the singers. This continuous attrition 
and addition tends to produce a marked 
homogeneity, exactly like that of 
Scottish, or any other ballad-poetry. 

In these songs is the expression of a 
race, for the Russian knows that the 
convict is not different—he is only un- 
fortunate. When we make compari- 
sons between the character revealed by 
these songs and any other, we should 
allow for the fact that they are the 
product of an almost illiterate body 
of men. The Siberian is not in the 
same category as the inmate of Port- 
land, who somehow or other manages 
to find out who won the Boat Race the 
day after the event. He is culturally 
on a level with the last Irish gleeman, 
Michael Moran, who died in 1846, and 
was lamented many years later by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. But he sings only of the 
things which are near to him. He will 
never cultivate that warm-brown-earth 
and the joyous-wind-on-the-heath style 
which is not so much a style as a 
stunt. He knows the earth is seldom 
properly warm and that the wind is 
generally a nuisance. He is entirely 
sincere in his art, given a little to 
philosophizing, and very sure of his 
God. He dislikes the authority over 
him, but somehow resentment fails to 
penetrate into his soul. He believes 
that to be a thief is no greater mis- 
fortune than to be an official. He 
would say, as Michael James Flaherty 
used to say, “It’s the will of God.” He 
is, in fact, thoroughly representative of 
the still barbarous Russian. 

Julius West. 
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We have chanced during’ these 
months of war to discover a new 
method of travelling. It is instructive 
to be oneself the stranger who walks 
in a new country with a friendly na- 
tive for guide. It is, perhaps, even 
more instructive to be oneself the na- 
tive and conduct an observant for- 
eigner through one’s own familiar 
fields. There is a stretch of country 
in Hertfordshire which we thought we 
knew. We can tell where the rare 
sun-roses fringe the field beside the 
hedge. We know in which wood the 
ground will soon be azure with hya- 
cinths. We know as personal friends 
the great beech tree and the perfect 
oak. From this knoll we look for the 
spires of Hertford town, and at each 
turn in the path we anticipate, nuw 
the first view of a graceful Elizabethan 
manor, or, again, the parti-colored 
thatch of the ruined cottages which 
may have seen the Restoration. The 
woods and the solitudes had become 
our pleasance, and we had never tried 
to imagine them other than they are. 
We set out on this five-mile walk on a 
frosty Sunday morning with a Belgian 
guest. She is a country-woman, and 
for some time we amused each other 
by exchanging the names for plants 
and trees in Flemish and English. To 
our disappointment she was not much 
impressed by the beauties of the scene. 
It was its desolation which struck her. 
Two children met us half-way in our 
walk, and she remarked that they were 
the first human beings that we had 
met. She inquired the date of the few 
cottages and farms that we passed. 
Their architecture was usually legible 
enough. Some were Georgian, some 
Regency, and not more than two could 
be plausibly assigned to the last half- 
century. At last we reached an open 
space, and stood to watch the gorse 


bursting into flower. A look of indig- 
nation came into her face, and she 
exclaimed against the wastefulness 
that: had forborne to cultivate it. “If 
there were a space like that in Bel- 
gium,” she declared, “all the peasants 
of the countryside would gather with 
their spades and dig it up by main 
force.” We began to try te reckon 
how many human beings found a liv- 
ing on the ground we had covered in 
our morning’s walk. We had been 
skirting all the while a great planta- 
tion fenced about with warning notices 
and decorated with the gibbets on 
which game-keepers hang the moulder- 
ing bodies of their dead enemies. The 
plantation was populous enough. It 
was alive with pheasants. We passed 
the ruined cottages, and wondered to 
what colony or slum their last inhab- 
itants had migrated. In the village, 
as we neared the end of our walk, a 
living creature met us and greeted 
us. He was a foxhound puppy, put 
out to board. The demonstration 
of English rural economics seemed 
complete. 

For a century or more English “hu- 
manitarians” have been directing their 
attacks upon the cruelty of our 
national blood-sports. The moral argu- 
ment is all with them. The anachron- 
ism of this survival and cultivation of 
the most primitive instinct of, prehis- 
toric man has grown with each decade 
more glaring. The number of normal 
people who care to defend, at all 
events the harsher of these killing- 
games, becomes each year steadily less. 
From Coleridge and Wordsworth to 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s eloquent “Satan 
Absolved,” generations of poets have 
made their protest against the wanton 
slaughter of wild life. The progress of 
public opinion fails none the less to 
register itself in any decline of these 
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sports. On the contrary, the country- 
side, at all events in the home counties, 
reflects year by year the desolating 
growth of sport at the expense of agri- 
culture. It is possible that the “hu- 
manitarians” have been unduly ab- 
sorbed in their frontal attack. This 
gigantic organization of pleasure has 
been allowed to upset the normal 
economy of country life, and the mis- 
chief has gone so far that it would call 
for regulation, perhaps for abolition, 
even if the central pleasure of killing 
round which the whole system turns, 
were not a mere perpetuation of a 
savage instinct. One is glad to find 
that in the comprehensive broadside 
(“Killing for Sport,” Bell) which the 
Humanitarian League has just aimed 
at every form of cruel sport, it has 
not omitted to use the heavy guns of 
economic argument. Mr. Shaw’s spirited 
preface is directed solely to the ethics 
of the question, but Mr. Edward Car- 
penter and others deal elaborately 
with the waste which the pastime of 


slaughter involves, with the mischief 
which it works to agriculture, with 
its depressing effect on good forestry, 
but above all on the main fact that it 
is probably in the interest mainly of 
game-preservation and fox-hunting that 
the landed class opposes its passive re- 


sistance to the small-holder. If these 
sports were innocent, it would be a 
sufficient indictment of them to point 
to their effect in limiting the numbers 
of the peasantry that the land can 
feed, and in reducing so great a pro- 
portion to parasitic and unproductive 
labor. We remembered, as we tramped 
over our beautiful Hertfordshire desert, 
the calculation of Prince Kropotkin, 
that if the soil in England were used 
as it is used in Belgium, it would pro- 
duce nearly twice the food supplies 
which it yields at present, even with- 
out intensive cultivation. The figures 
had long been familiar to us, but they 
had seemed abstract and unreal until 
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we saw the indignation of a Belgian 
country-woman at the sight of our 
coppices and coverts. 

The truth is, we suspect, that these 
sports survive solely because fashion is 
behind them. Society begins by break- 
ing children in to a game of killing 
before their minds act independently. 
It smears the blood of the dead fox 
or mutilated otter on the cheek of the 
little boy or girl who is in at the 
death for the first time. It goes on 
at Eton, half-a-century after Arnold 
abolished it at Rugby, to accustom him 
to the callous fun of the hare-hunt. 
It heaps all the while its chains of 
good form and acquiescence upon his 
mind, until in the end he would rather 
be guilty of treason to the realm than 
question any accepted social usage. It 
bolsters the whole system with a set 
of lazy fallacies, which hardly deserve 
the labor of an exposure. Vermin must 
be killed, and therefore we—preserve 
it. Our manhood must be exercised, 
and therefore sport is organized until 
it involves the minimum of risk and 
skill and fatigue. We were inclined 
to agree with Mr. Shaw’s direct hard- 
hitting preface, that the case against 
blood-sports rests more on the demorali- 
zation which they cause in the sports- 
man than on the suffering which they 
involve to his quarry, until we had 
read the book itself. Its authors, ex- 
amining each sport in detail, are at 
pains to remove the agreeable illusion 
that it is on the whole a swift and 
easy death that the sportsman inflicts. 
He maims more than he kills, and the 
creatures which give him the best 
sport, are precisely those that die 
hardest, after the longest struggle 
with terror and exhaustion. The xs- 
thetic case, to our thinking, is strong 
enough. “There is,” as Mr. Shaw puts 
it, “an unbearable stupidity in convert- 
ing an interesting, amusing, prettily 
colored live wonder like a pheasant 
into a slovenly unhandsome corpse.” 
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The sportsman who really has drifted 
into the habit of killing because he 
had a certain interest in the creatures 
that he slaughtered, is to-day without 
excuse. The camera has replaced the 
gun as the instrument of the true nat- 
uralist, and whether he is fortunate 
enough to use it in tropical Africa or 
can only stalk his subjects with it in 
our own woods, he has here at once 
a method of study and a form of sport 
incomparably more interesting than 
killing. One may heap up the argu- 
ments against blood-sports, all of them 
valid. If these sports fail to demoral- 
The Nation. 
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ize their votaries, it is only because 
their minds have ceased to work upon 
the real meaning of what they do, and 
the mind that shrinks from facing its 
own acts commits the unpardonable 
sin. They inflict pain, and they de- 
stroy what is usually beautiful and 
often rare. ° But the central argument 
against blood-sports is, to our thinking, 
their essential frivolity. Killing is 
often necessary, and one does not 
pause to justify it when the motive is 
adequate. The condemnation of the 
sportsman is that he kills for nothing 
better than his own amusement. 





THE ETERNAL SERIAL. 


One of the most marked features of 
life is its plotlessness. Just when 
things seem to be going to take a 
dramatic turn they do not take it. In- 
stead the unexpected happens, very 
often the apparently meaningless, or 
else there is a long wait. We have 
only to open our morning newspapers 
to admit that this is true. Yet one cf 
the innate cravings in human nature 
is the craving for a plot. Great peo- 
ple long to see, or in some dim way, 
at any rate, to be able to conceive, the 
scheme of the serial. If we live to the 
allotted span, we read, according to 
Shakespeare, seven chapters. Learn- 
ing will enable us to read some of what 
went before; imagination enables us 
to guess something of what is coming; 
but only men of genius can hope to see 
these as intrinsic parts of the plot of 
the tale that is always to be continued. 
Smaller people diligently cut it up into 
short stories. Often the drama seems 
to consist of nothing but byplay—bril- 
liant, but aside from any dramatic 
issue. All children demand to be told 
a story. When they ask it they really 
mean: “Put a plot into life for me.” 
Children are artists by nature. They 


want to make a story with a beginning 
and an ending out of the everlasting 
serial which they have just begun to 
read in the middle, and which they 
suspect with dismay is all middle. 

Do our readers remember their first 
early attempts to read history—very 
childish attempts we mean? The pres- 
ent writer used to hear with amaze- 
ment books of history spoken of as 
“more interesting than any novel.” 
How was it possible, he wondered, 
since no chapter, no period, and no 
volume of it ever seemed to have the 
ordinary elements of a story. There 
was no start, no finish, and no guiding 
thread to enable the reader to guess 
at what was coming. Only the mature 
mind can tackle history. Simple people 
and children must be content ‘to study 
the portion of the serial which lies 
open before them, and to exercise their 
imaginations upon that. But we all 
get a great deal of interest out of it, 
because in our little way we are all 
artists, and arrange and compose its 
incidents to suit our fancy. Perhaps 
that is what we are intended to do 
with them, as children make words 
out of a turned-over box of letters. 
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After all, it is just possible that the 
geniuses are wrong; that the scheme 
is not of much consequence; that God 
is the Supreme Individualist making 
people, creating characters, not making 
a play; that life is not a drama at 
all, but a workshop, a sculptor’s studio, 
where all that matters is the statuary. 

But to go back to our point. It is 
really true that very simple people 
have something of the artist in them; 
or, if the fastidious will not let them 
have the word, they ought to supply 
them with another. “Almost like arti- 
ficial” is their highest praise of Nature, 
and the “Quite a picture” of the more 
educated means, we suppose, some- 
thing the same. Common gossip is al- 
ways more dramatic than the truth it 
represents. Ordinary people want to 
see straggling reality made to point a 
moral, or at least to look like fiction. 
They insist that events should show 
some arrangement or selection. They 
do their best, as it were, to 


make everything plot-shape—dramati- 


cally neat and fitting. The gossips 
demand to see a scheme everywhere, 
just as they demand that a melody 
should resolve itself into an accustomed 
way, or, anyhow, in some way. It is 
strange because the less educated peo- 
ple are, the nearer they are supposed 
to be to Nature. Sometimes one feels 
inclined to turn the proverb round and 
say: “The nearer they are to Art.” 
The songs of the birds and of the 
waves and the wind never resolve. 
They go on and on, the inconclusive 
lyrics of the eternal serial. But such 
lyrics are not much noticed by the 
crowd. They get far more pleasure out 
of a song sung by the human voice. 
One insignificant little whole makes an 
appeal which cannot be made by the 
unending. Sermonizers are very fond 
of comparing life to a piece of em- 
broidery, and some one who realized 
that the analogy did not hold had the 
happy thought of comparing it to the 
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Bayeux tapestries, which are worked 
from the back. It may look like that 
from the pulpit, but from the pew we 
think that a gigantic and splendidly 
patterned textile looks more lifelike. 
The pattern is for ever beginning 
again, and cut it off where you will 
you cannot injure its effect. Time 
turns it out by the yard, for ever 
repeating, yet never breaking, the 
unity. 

As we look back at life it is some 
thing of a shock to realize to what ex- 
tent all joys, sorrows, and interests 
crowd one another out. Perhaps there 
are exceptions to the rule. Certain in- 
cidents retain for individuals, as for 
masses of men, dominant importance. 
But they are exceptions to the rule, 
like miracles, forcing us to reject the 
uniformity of Nature in our souls, if 
not with our minds. We cannot believe 
at present that by the time the details 
and secrets of this war have become 
the common property of historians 
they may be even to those who have 
lived through it of secondary interest, 
something else enchaining their atten- 
tion. It seems incredible in the face 
of so much sorrow, sacrifice, and heroic 
determination. Indeed, it seems al- 
most a wrong thing to say. Shall we 
really read the newspapers before we 
read that history? Will the book be 
taken up after we have finished the 
debates? 

There are times when something in 
us revolts against the imposition of the 
eternal serial. For us, we declare, the 
story, the picture, the pattern, the 
tune, whatever we like to compare it 
to, finishes there or there. This or 
that incident dominates life for us, 
gives it a meaning, is for us the plot; 
the rest is byplay. We swear to our- 
selves that the byplay shall never di- 
vert us again. Our horrid tragedy or 
our joyful comedy is our life—a per- 
fect, finished thing. For an individual 
this is sometimes true, and it may be 
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true for a nation, but very seldom, 
though certain sorrows and misfor- 
tunes greatly reduce the interest of the 
serial. 

As we get older if young people ask 
us about the past do we ever tell it 
just as it happened? If we do we tell 
a dull tale. Not that life is dull, but 
we cannot reproduce the constant 
movements of the moments, that su- 
premely conceived mechanical effect 
which makes dullness impossible for 
any but the stupid, and the recognition 
of which is possibly the nearest ap- 
proach to the discovery of the charm 
even of life at its least fortunate which 
we shall ever make. The most fretful 
infant is soothed by motion. That is 
why time heals wounds and we all 
want pastimes. Again, any show will 
soothe a child; the nurse instinctively 
takes it to the window to see the un- 
ending procession. But when we think 
about the past and the future to amuse 
ourselves or others with hopes or rec- 
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ollections, we cannot get that sense of 
movement, and without it reality is 
too dull. We have in our minds to re- 
write the serial, to convert it into 
short stories as it were, with devices 
of screens and false horizons. We are 
in a sense free to make the future 
what we will, but in practice most peo- 
ple make it a reflection of a recollec- 
tion with the proportions altered. The 
more clever a man is in turning about 
the incidents which crowd his mem- 
ory and making something of them, 
the less chaotic will be his hopes. If 
he analyzes the instinct which thus 
prompts him to arrange the past, he 
will find he is trying to make it life- 
like—that is, he is trying to make the 
incidents show up the characters, ar- 
ranging the play—imagining a play— 
for the actors; and if he can say to 
himself that it is they for whom the 
drama existed, and they only who 
matter, he has a working philosophy 
of life. 
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The forcing of the Dardanelles has 
seized abruptly on the imagination. 
Ir has given a new turn to the war, 
opening up all kinds of fresh ideas 
and possibilities. It is a new factor, 
and one that promises to bulk larger 
as time passes. The public mind 
thankfully escapes from the deadlock 
and stationary grip of things in Bel- 
gium, from the mighty swing and 
counter-swing of army corps in Poland, 
from the quiet, continuous watching of 
the Allied Fleets, to a corner of Eu- 
rope where there is an element of the 
incalculable and adventurous. It is 
early yet to say how the event will 
go in the Dardanelles; but the evi- 
dence accumulates that the enterprise 
has been thoroughly thought out to 
the least detail; and that, whatever the 
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difficulties—and they are great—there 
can be no doubt as to our ultimate suc- 
cess. By a happy stroke—not alto- 
gether an accident—the attack upon 
the Dardanelles is led by the youngest 
and greatest of British ships. This 
adds to the air of freshness and nov- 
elty which this enterprise has brought 
into the war. f 

The bombardment of the Dardanelles 
forts is easily the most striking, as it 
may be the most important, episode of 
the second stage of the war. The great 
fleet of forty Allied warships, which 
the gigantic “Queen Elizabeth” heads, 
is engaged in more than a necessary 
piece of semi-commercial strategy to 
re-open the Black Sea to trade and set 
free the corn and oil of Russia. These 
immediate and obvious aspects, true 
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and even important as they are, do not 
obscure the great political issues 
bound up in the fate of Constantinople. 
The first shot fired by a British battle- 
ship in the Dardanelles echoes through 
the Balkans at a moment when every 
diplomatic footfall is heard from Bu- 
charest to Athens. The reduction of 
the first forts in the narrow keys of 
the Near East must profoundly affect 
the whole of the diplomatic and strate- 
gic position. The forcing of the Dar- 
danelles by the Allied Fleets will, if 
pushed to a successful conclusion—and 
we cannot doubt that it will be—lead 
to an entire regrouping of forces from 
Belgrade to the Black Sea. It must 
mean the end of German influence in 
Turkey in Europe, and a modification, 
if no more, of the position held by 
Turkey in Asia. Moreover, it is a re- 
versal of traditional British policy in 
the Mediterranean and the Near East 
for all time. 

The cause of the reversal of British 
policy in the Near East, which has 
passed almost without comment here 
or on the Continent, is bound up with, 
but plainly lies far deeper than, the 
Austrian ultimatum to Belgrade. The 
threat to Serbia was a culmination of 
a steady German thrust towards the 
fast. The main difficulty in the Ger- 
man path in the Near East, the little 
kingdom of Serbia, was to be got out 
of the by Austria; and, that 
“necessity” accomplished, Germany 
would have had the clear road which 
she desired to Turkey, where her ambi- 
tions have grown since the visit of 
William II. to the late Sultan with a 
grandiose project of financial, com- 
mercial, and ultimately political domi- 
nance on the Golden Horn and eventu- 
ally through Asia Minor. The first had 
been completely attained, and Ger- 
many’s absolute control of Constanti- 
nople has been demonstrated to the 
whole world. The second had yet to 
be fulfilled; but it was on the road 


way 
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to fulfilment. The tortuous and intri- 
cate history of the Anatolian and 
Bagdad Railways during the last fif- 
teen years is suflicient evidence of 
the gradual penetration of German 
influence through Asia Minor. The 
B.B.B. line — Berlin-Byzantium-Bagdad 
— was an instrument of German policy 
in which millions of German money 
had been invested, and in whose suc- 
cess the Deutsche Bank in particular 
was deeply involved—how deeply is 
still a matter of conjecture. This huge 
scheme, which had made considerable 
progress, had added enormously to the 
already great influence of Germany in 
Asia Minor. 

There was a school of opinion in 
Germany, ineffective as it proved, which 
held that thirty years of peace was 
Germany’s interest, while she consoli- 
dated this ambition; and some German 
writers even so late as last spring, in 
particular the author of “Deutsche 
Welt-Macht und Kein Krieg,” advanced 
what most now seem convincing rea- 
sons for peace, while Germany should 
grow richer every year, and put her 
surplus money into the B.B.B. and 
other projects which would expand 
Germany's influence. It was their 
argument, and we believe it to be a 
sound one, that a war at the best was 
a risk, and that in any event war, even 
if successful, involved heavy loss of 
men and money; whereas peace was 
no risk: it saw Germany increase 
year by year in men and money, and 
both could be used in enlarging Ger- 
man influence, which in a few years 
in the Near East, at any rate, would 
give her the power she desired and at 
less cost than war. Their argument 
was not heeded; but had it not been 
that Germany forced Turkey into the 
war, and so put all to the issue, the 
Near East might not have been re- 
modelled in our days, and Germany 
after the war might still have taken 
up the frayed or broken threads of 
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her policy in Asia Minor with success. 
She has chosen instead to stake every- 
thing on forcing Turkey into war; 
and the event will show that she has 
lost everything. 

The precipitance of Germany at Con- 
stantinople revealed in a flash to the 
Near Hast the real position, and every 
consideration on which German di- 
plomacy relied has shifted. It is the 
single move of the chess-player behind 
the main contest which has changed 
the whole position. We cannot, for ob- 
vious reasons, go into the probable 
effect upon the neutral Balkan States 
of the new move of the Allies. That 
effect will readily be imagined by the 
least observant. The Balkan States 
have always watched the Turk, and 
they are watching now. If one does 
not altogether credit the panic which 
is reported at Constantinople, it is 
nevertheless clear that great uneasi- 
ness prevails, and that both the Sul- 
tan and the Government, which has 
committed the stupendous blunder of 
allowing itself to be coerced by Ger- 
many, have made preparations for re- 
moval to a position of more present 
security in Asia. Berlin, which has for 
years past cherished this dream of 
Teuton dominance over Turkey, must 
be watching the present fortunes of her 
dupe with deep personal interest, for 
the financial fortunes of Berlin are as 
deeply involved in this side of the war 
as the financial fortunes of Hamburg 
and Bremen in the naval position in 
the North Sea. The fate of Constanti- 
nople carries with it the fate of the 
Ragdad Railway. 
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British opinion no longer has any 
misgiving concerning the approach of 
Russian influence towards Constanti- 
nople. Disraeli’s policy was con- 
structed before the first steps had been 
taken in Egypt. It was conservative, 
and the times are now revolutionary. 
Germany’s action has revealed to us 
the menace of a Near East under Teu- 
ton rule, a menace which would 
have been far more formidable than 
anything which the past generation 
of British statesmen imagined from 
Russia. 

There are crises in the life of na- 
tions when the most conservative rec- 
ognize the need for fundamental 
changes as clearly as the most revolu- 
tionary, and this is one of those crises. 
We know that Europe must be re- 
modelled and the boundaries of the 
outer world revised. That the Balkan 
States will not emerge from the war 
precisely in the same position as be- 
fore; that the future of Asia Minor 
may be even more drastically affected ; 
and the politics of the Middle East be 
changed—these are the inevitable con- 
sequences of Germany’s decision to call 
Turkey to her aid, which has rendered 
the present operations necessary. 

Since its foundation sixteen cen- 
turies ago Constantinople, by position 
and natural destiny, has been one of 
the key-cities of the earth. It has been 
many times attacked and twice con- 
quered. Its second conquest, like its 
foundation, marked the end of an 
epoch and changed the history of the 
world. Its third conquest can do no 
less. 
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In the current issue of the North 
American Review, the Editor, Colonel 
George Harvey, publishes an open let- 
ter he has addressed to the Londen 


Times, wherein he directs attention to 
the danger of mutual misunderstand- 
ings between the two countries dis- 
turbing the sympathy which the bulk 
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of American opinion has extended to 
the cause of Great Britain and her 
Allies. The text for this admonition 
is found in certain criticisms which 
the Spectator and THE OUTLOOK passed 
upon the attitude of the United States 
towards our exercise of sea-power. We 
shall deal only with the strictures that 
concern ourselves. Exception is es- 
pecially taken to a passage in which 
we said that “the United States seek 
to outrage neutrality while remaining 
neutral by purchasing German ships in 
which to convey products to Germany.” 
When these lines were written they did 
no injustice to the intention of the 
Ship Purchase Bill, which was then 
being brought before Congress. Ger- 
many’s mercantile marine having been 
driven off the seas, the purpose of that 
measure was to buy such of the 
enemy’s ships as were interned in 
American ports and to employ them in 
carrying cargoes under the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes. The obvious 
inference was that these vessels would 
“convey products to Germany” unless 
the vigilance of our patrols prevented 
them. We therefore stated the truth 
nakedly, as the occasion required. The 
withdrawal of the Bill is sufficient jus- 
tification. What is not so clear is 
why this remark should have been ac- 
cepted as representing a lack of un- 
derstanding, on the part of the Brit- 
ish, of the purity of Transatlantic 
motives. We have never had any 
hostile feeling towards the United 
States. On the contrary, shortly be- 
fore making the above protest we had 
been advocating a definite alliance be- 
tween the two great divisions of the 
English-speaking world. At the same 
time, we are not amongst those who 
are ready to make door-mats of them- 
selves when there is any question of 
ruffing American susceptibilities. In 
this instance we claimed no more than 
Colonel Harvey admits our right to 
do when he says: “We [America] 
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wish to sell our cotton even to Ger- 
mans and Austrians, though Britain 
can easily prevent our doing so and 
without evoking protest from us if she 
should consider such action necessary 
or desirable.” 

This acquiescence in the policy of 
our Admiralty was not. conspicuous 
in the American Note; but we will let 
that pass. What may be pointed out 
is that no question of permitting cot- 
ton supplies to enter Germany was in- 
volved at the time. Cotton was neither 
absolute nor conditional contraband. 
Indeed, so immune was cotton from in- 
terference that it was utilized as a 
cover, by means of false manifests, 
for conveying war material to the 
enemy. Here is the statement of 
President Wilson himself on the sub- 
ject: “Great embarrassment has been 
caused to the Government because 
some shippers had concealed contra- 
band in cargoes of non-contraband 
articles—for example, under cotton. So 
long as there were instances of that 
kind suspicion would be cast on every 
shipment, and all cargoes would be 
liable to search.” If this is the con- 
sidered view of the American Presi- 
dent, supported in other words by 
Colonel Harvey, we fail to see how we 
can be accused of unfriendly criticism 
for stating the same thing with equal 
frankness. It matters little whether 
traders acted on their own initiative 
or with the knowledge of their Govern- 
ment. The war was being prolonged 
by this assistance to the enemy, and 
it was the duty of the British Navy, 
as the predominant sea-power, to pre- 
vent the practice. The duty was not 
only to ourselves, but to each of our 
Allies — France, Russia, Belgium, and 
Serbia. 

This last consideration brings us to 
a point which cannot be overlabored. 
All the American protests have been 
lodged at the British Foreign Office. 
The full responsibility has been laid 
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on our shoulders and our Government 
called to account as though the war 
afloat was detached from all opera- 
tions in other areas of hostility — as 
though, in fact, the naval struggle was 
our own concern and had nothing to 
do with our Allies. The capture of 
the Dacia was therefore a timely re- 
minder that the assertion of sea- 
power was not our exclusive preroga- 
tive. This is of course the opposite of 
the truth. It may indeed be claimed 
that every ton of copper which finds 
its way to a German arsenal more di- 
rectly affects our Allies than it does 
ourselves. We are engaged only to a 
minor extent in the vast land cam- 
paigns. The fate of our homes, of our 
mothers, wives, and children is not 
directly imperilled by a reverse in 
France or Poland. If it were certain 
that the contraband copper would be 
converted into naval shells or tor- 
pedoes, then the accusation that we 
were studying our own interests at the 
expense of American war-profits would 
wear a rather more plausible guise. 
But by far the greater probability is 
that the copper would be expended on 
one of the long lines held by the 
Allies, and hence any complacency in 
regard to American contraband would 
be an act of disloyalty to France, Rus- 
sia, or Belgium which would be paid 
for in human lives and in prolonging 
the suffering and anguish from which 
The Outlook. 
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a belt of sea has saved our civilian 
population. We do Americans the jus- 
tice to believe that they are as anxious 
to curtail the war as is any one of 
the belligerents. There is Colonel 
Harvey’s assurance that “we [Ameri- 
cans] are for the England which has 
been gradually freeing the world, while 
Germany has been planning to enslave 
it.” Very well, then. Colonel Harvey 
has taken exception to certain articles 
in which we set forth these aspects of 
the war. We shall conclude this de- 
fence by repeating a portion of one of 
the articles indicted. The war can be 
ended in two ways: by the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of vigorous 
lives, or by an economic pressure which 
will deny the enemy sufficient of the 
essential sinews of war. To help to 
bring about the more merciful consum- 
mation is Great Britain’s present ob- 
ject. And we hold that it is the duty 
of the United States as a civilizing 
Power to assist us, even if the obliga- 
tion entails material losses and bars 
the way to great profits. We are sac- 
rificing everything in the cause of in- 
ternational peace and the right of small 
nations to work out their own des- 
tinies. Is it too much to ask the other 
great representative of the English- 
speaking race to share that burden to 
the extent of submitting to commer- 
cial restrictions, the principle of which 
is not contested? 
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There are still, it seems, some English- 
men and Englishwomen who greatly err 
as to the reasons that have forced Eng- 
land to draw the sword. They know that 
it was Germany’s flagrant violation of 
Belgian neutrality which filled the cup 
of her indignation and made her people 
insist upon war. They do not reflect 
that our honor and our interest must 


have compelled us to join France and 
Russia, even if Germany had scrupu- 
lously respected the rights of her small 
neighbors, and had sought to hack her 
way into France through the Eastern 
fortresses. The German Chancellor 
has insisted more than once upon this 
truth. He has fancied, apparently, that 
he was making an argumentative point 
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against us by establishing it. That, 
like so much more, only shows his 
complete misunderstanding of our atti- 
tude and of our character. The inva- 
sion of Belgium, and still more the 
abominable system of crime which fol- 
lowed it, have indeed very deeply 
moved us. Like Germany, we had 
given our word to uphold Belgian neu- 
trality. Unlike Germany, we felt bound 
in honor to keep the word we had 
given. But we know very well that, 
in keeping it, self-interest has gone 
hand-in-hand with honor, with justice, 
and with pity. Why did we guarantee 
the neutrality of Belgium? For an 
imperious reason of self-interest, for 
the reason which has always made us 
resist the establishment of any Great 
Power over against our East Coast, 
for the reason which made. us defend 
the Netherlands against Spain and 
against the France of the Bourbons and 
of Napoleon. We keep our word 


when we have given it, but we do not 
give it without solid practical reasons, 


and we do not set up to be inter- 
national Don Quixotes, ready at all 
times to redress wrongs which do us 
no hurt. 

Herr von Bethmann Hollweg is quite 
right. Even had Germany not invaded 
Belgium, honor and interest would 
have united us with France. We had 
refused, it is true, to give her or Rus- 
sia any binding pledge up to the last 
moment. We had, however, for many 
years past led both to understand that. 
if they were unjustly attacked, they 
might rely upon our aid. This under- 
standing had been the pivot of the 
European policy followed by the three 
Powers. It had been, as Germany her- 
self acknowledged, a powerful factor 
in the preservation of European peace. 
England had drawn advantages from it 
as well as her partners. She would 
have stained her honor for ever if, 
after she had acted with them in fair 
weather, and had countenanced the 
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confident belief which they both held 
that she would support them in a just 
quarrel, she had slunk away from them 
in the hour of danger. That was what 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg pressed 
us to do. He saw that if we yielded 
to his seductions and committed this 
act of baseness, on the pretext that we 
had not given a technical promise of 
help to our friends, we should never 
have friends again. To pillory us in 
such a position of infamous isolation 
has long been a darling dream of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. It would materially 
advance Germany’s schemes of world- 
empire, to which, as she clearly sees, 
the destruction, or the humiliation, of 
England is an indispensable prelimi- 
pary. But here again, as in the case 
of Belgium, “honor is the best policy.” 
We joined the Triple Entente because 
we realized, however late in the day, 
that the time of “splendid isolation” 
was no more. We reverted to our his- 
torical policy of the balance of power, 
and we reverted to it for the reasons 
for which our forefathers adopted it. 
They were not, either for them or for 
us, reasons of sentiment. They were 
self-regarding, and even selfish, rea- 
sons. Chief amongst them, certainly, 
was a desire to preserve the peace of 
Europe, but it was the chief only be- 
cause to preserve that peace was the 
one certain way to preserve our own. 
In the event of war we saw, as our 
fathers had seen, England’s first line 
of attack and of defence in her Con- 
tinental Alliances. When we subsidized 
every State in Germany, and practi- 
cally all Europe, in the Great War, we 
did not lavish our gold from love of 
German or of Austrian liberty, or out 
of sheer altruism. No; we invested 
it for our own safety and our own 
advantage, and, on the whole, our com- 
mitments were rewarded by an ade- 
quate return. 

In this war, as we have again and 
again insisted in The Times, England 
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is fighting for exactly the same kind 
of reasons for which she fought Philip 
IL, Louis XIV., and Napoleon. She is 
fighting the battle of the oppressed, it 
is true, in Beigium and in Serbia, and 
she rejoices that she is standing with 
them against their tyrants. She is 
helping her great Allies to fight in de- 
fence of their soil and of their homes 
against the aggressor, and she is 
proud to pour out her blood and her 
treasure in so sacred a cause. But she 
is not fighting primarily for Belgium 
or for Serbia, for France or for Rus- 
sia. They fill a great place in her 
mind and in her heart. But they come 
second. The first place belongs, and 
rightly belongs, to herself. It is for 
her and for her Empire that her sons 
have been struggling and dying in the 
trenches and on the fields of Picardy 
and Artois, that her Fleet holds its 
ceaseless vigil in the North Sea, and 
that its guns have been heard from 
the Pacific to the Dardanelles. Our 
soldiers and our sailors are defending 
their homes and the homes of their 
countrymen on French soil or in Turk- 
ish waters, just as truly as though they 
were facing German troops in Norfolk 
or German ships off Harwich. Our 
enemies are more remote, but did they 
crush our Allies, as they presumptu- 
ously expected to do, an attack on us 
would not be long deferred. Germany 
boasts that it is her appointed mission 
to conquer a_ great  world-empire, 
through which she may impose her 
ideals upon mankind. Our Empire and 
our ideals are the chief obstacles in 
her path. That consideration is the 
key to all her world-policy. That is 
The Times. 
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why she has grasped at the trident. 
That is why she has been intriguing 
for years in Egypt, in India, and in 
South Africa. That is why she has 
watched our domestic controversies 
and the supposed symptoms of our 
decadence with malignant vigilance. 
That is why she has sought, again and 
again, to sow mistrust between us and 
our partners, and why at the last she 
tried to bribe us into treachery. Her 
object in this war is to shatter the 
Triple Entente, but to shatter the En- 
tente in order to destroy the free Em- 
pire of England, and to rear upon its 
ruins a German world-empire of mili- 
tarism and bureaucracy. She hates us, 
she proclaims, with a hatred more vin- 
dictive than she bears the Belgians 
or the French. She hates us because 
she envies us, and because our honor 
and our plain sense have broken through 
the flimsy toils of her diplomacy. It 
is to save ourselves from the 
deadly consequences of her considered 
malignity that we stand in arms. To 
shield our homes from the murder 
and the rape, from the organized loot 
and the systematic arson we have 
seen across the seas; to protect the 
Empire our race bas reared at so dear 
a cost; to secure for our children 
and for mankind the spiritual herit- 
age of which it is the embodiment 
and the guardian—these are _ the 
ends for which we are launching 
upon the battlefields of France the 
greatest and the most powerful 
armies our history has ever known; 
the ends for which England has 
pledged her last shilling andl her 
last man. 
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Mr. Geoffrey Corson’s “Blue Blood 
and Red” brings no sociological lesson 
more novel than that unlike hues 
must always have different values in 
a color scheme, and require unlike 
treatment. The hero forgets this, and 
suffers in consequence. The heroine 
also forgets it and forgets certain es- 
sential matters of the law, but it is 
the fashion to permit almost any be- 
havior to a _ good-looking heroine. 
Again, Mr. Corson pictures his person- 
ages as perplexed on points of Roman 
Catholic doctrine concerning which in- 
struction would not have been difficult. 
He succeeds in arranging matters con- 
ventionally and canonically in the end, 
but the brief pause of doubt is in- 
artistic. Putting aside this detail the 
story holds the reader’s attention 
steadily to the end. Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Mystery of Lucien Delorme” 
tells of a man who could see through 
walls, and when it was published in 
France, its author, Guy de Teramond, 
tantalizingly exposed that detail of its 
secret, naming it, “L’Homme qui Voit 


& Travers les Murailles,” but his 
readers were no less puzzled than will 
be the readers of Mary J. Safford’s ex- 
cellent translation. How should an in- 
nocent little provincial, coming up to 
Paris to consult his grievously-needed 
doctor, be able to outwit the banded 
thieves, the police, the detectives, the 
murderers, and the lawyers of the capi- 
tal? What is to hinder him, being 
capable of so much, from mastering 
the empire and all its treasures? One 
is allowed to perceive at last, what is 
the obstacle in the path, and to be 
thankful that one’s own powers are 
not superhuman, but meanwhile one is 
shown what a clever novelist may ef- 
fect by the employment of a new sci- 


entific discovery. There is no aero- 
plane in the book, which is something 
of a merit in these days, and although 
few of the personages are over- 
burdened with virtues, the tale is as 
ipnocent as an alphabet card, and it 
will give the most practised reader a 
new sensation. D. Appleton & Co. 


Poems by Robert 
Browning and _ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning” edited by Sir Frederic 
G. Kenyon (The Macmillan Co.), are 
included twenty-nine new poems by 
Browning and six by Mrs. Browning. 
Most of these have been already 
printed, either privately, or in the 
Cornhill Magazine, after their discov- 
ery in the Browning manuscripts. 
They have a certain personal interest, 
and they will be valued by those who 
wish to make their collections of 
Browning writings complete, but there 
is not a line in them which will add 
anything to the reputation of either 
poet. The most interesting feature of 
the volume is the collection of frank 
and friendly verbal criticisms of 
Browning’s verse, passed upon it by 
Elizabeth Barrett at the poet’s desire, 
when the two were entering upon that 
close friendship which later deepened 
into love. There are portraits of the 
two, from drawings or paintings made 
at about this period. 


In the “New- 


The case of Austria-Hungary before 
the tribunal of the world’s opinion, in 
the distribution of responsibility for 
the present war, is effectively stated in 
the volume on “Austria-Hungary and 
the War,” written by Ernest Ludwig, 
the Austro-Hungarian consul at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and prefaced with an In- 
troduction by Dr. Konstantin Theodor 
Dumba, Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
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to the United States. The author 
frankly disavows any pretensions to 
impartiality. He writes as a patriotic 
Austrian, anxious to disabuse Ameri- 
can readers of what he regards as mis- 
taken conceptions of the share of Aus- 
tria-Hungary in the war; and he dis- 
cusses at length, with official corre- 
spondence and other data as the basis, 
the antecedent events, the aspirations 
of Servia with reference to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the assassination of the 
Austrian Crown Prince and his consort, 
the trial of the conspirators, and the 
demands made by Austria upon Servia 
and the Servian reply. All this, of 
course, is not history, but special 
pleading; yet it embodies some of the 
materials of history, which will have 
to be taken account of, when the time 
comes for a calm and impartial dis- 
tribution of blame for one of the great- 
est tragedies in human experience. J. 
8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


The advocates of immediate, uni- 
versal peace are never more eloquent 
than in time of war, and it is quite 
natural that Miss Beulah Marie Dix 
should recently have expressed her 
views in the brilliant little drama en- 
titled “Across the Border, A Play of 
the Present.” She has carefully avoided 
making any of her mortal personages 
representative of any single nation, 
and as for the supernatural personages 
they have no traits monopolized by 
any one race. The “Master of the 
House” sarcastically rebukes the Sec- 
ond Lieutenant who comes to him de- 
manding a horse, condemns the mili- 
tary profession, and convicts him of 
being a mere murderer of men, women 
and children. Further, he finds him- 
self surrounded by a multitude of wit- 
nesses assembled to witness his-discom- 
fiture as his past deeds are recounted 
to him. When he perceives that he is 
dead and is undergoing well-earned pun- 
ishment, he begs to be allowed to re- 
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enter his shattered body and to give a 
message to his friend, the First Lieu- 
tenant. It is permitted to him but no 
mortal will even listen to him. His 
self-sacrifice, although otherwise quite 
useless redeems him, and renders him 
fit to enter the dwelling-place of the 
Master of the House. Novels may be 
powerfully influential, but as it was in 
the time of Shakspere and of Ais- 
chylus, so it is to-day. The play’s the 
thing wherewith to catch the con- 
science. Henry Holt & Co. 


The most striking quality of Walter 
Lippmann’s “Drift and Mastery: an 
attempt to diagnose the current un- 
rest” (Mitchell Kennerley), is its un- 
expected readability. His grasp of 


our current problems, religious, social, 
political, and economic, is that of a 
scholar, and his conclusions are those 
of a reformer; yet he lays his scene, 
if one may borrow a phrase from fic- 
tion, neither in the arctic zone of the 
one nor in the torrid climes so dear 


to the other but in that middle tem- 
perate belt in which the ordinary citi- 
zen lives and thinks. Any attempt to 
summarize the book must necessarily 
fail, for the burden of Mr. Lippmann’s 
chapters is the multiplicity of the 
chaos which we are called to face and 
the inadequacy of any single solution, 
and he considers a great number of 
problems and solutions. Yet it may 
not be misleading to say that he at- 
tributes our unrest in the main to the 
tremendous strain which the rapidity 
of our evolution from a nation of vil- 
lagers to a highly specialized and in- 
terdependent industrial state has put 
on our governmental forms, our morals, 
and our intellects; and to the up- 
heaval in belief which has swept us 
away from the firm rock of authority 
into a sea in which each man has to 
swim. And in executing the task 
which he sets for himself, the point- 
ing out of the tendencies in the pres- 
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ent which offer the most hope for the 
future, he seems to look most opti- 
mistically on organization among con- 
sumers, in which women armed with 
the vote will play a large part; on 
the increasing practical recognition of 
the fact that the most vital divisions 
of our society are industrial and not 
geographic, and especially on the steps 
which the labot unions are taking to- 
ward an industrial democracy; and on 
the tendency to find in, or to demand 
from, science that confidence in the 
scheme of the universe which we so 
sadly lack. The book is worth read- 
ing not only for its matter and its 
manner, but for the sake of making 
the acquaintance of the man who has 
been widely hailed as one of the most 
brilliant of the younger American 
writers. 


“Broke of Covenden,” by J. C. 
Snaith, depicts the struggle of an im- 
poverished English county family to 
maintain its social position and keep 
out of bankruptcy. Edmund Broke’s 
pedigree, his politics, and his ideals 
of society date back to William the 
Conqueror; he despises the lower 
orders of mankind, and is filled with 
horror by the encroachments of 
democracy and trade. When his ami- 
able son Billy marries a shop-girl and 
his daughter Delia elopes with her 
tutor, the son of a mere bookseller, he 
repudiates them both and refuses to 
allow their names to be mentioned in 
his presence. Billy goes to South Af- 
rica and is killed in the Boer War. 
Joan, the eldest daughter, is killed in 
the hunting-field. Harriet is forced 
to marry a consumptive duke to re- 
coup the family fortunes. A company 
into which Broke has been inveigled 
by a Hebrew baron proves to be a 
vast swindle. But through it all 
Broke nails his pride to the mast and 
refuses to lower his colors for an in- 
stant. At the end, reconciliation and 
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wealth from a source which he has 
despised are forced upon him, but only 
because he is broken in body and 
spirit. If Mr. Snaith had not been 
cursed with cleverness, “Broke of 
Covenden” would be a much greater 
book. But his flood of clever, flippant 
sentences confuses whatever simplicity 
of structure he has achieved, like 
baroque ornament in _ architecture, 
and drives Illusion, in a sorry, bedrag- 
gled state, from too many pages. And 
his conceit of presenting his tale as 
a farce designed by the God of Irony 
for the delectation of his fellow Im- 
mortals falls flat. All the Olympian 
flummery of his 20-page introduction 
is worth considerably less’ than 
Hardy’s one stinging line, “The Presi- 
dent of the Immortals had finished his 
sport with Tess.” Seriousness and 
simple sincerity in art, after all, is 
not the antiquated delusion which cer- 
tain clever Englishmen of the last two 
decades have pretended to believe it 
but one of the fundamental necessi- 
ties. Yet it is ungrateful to be over- 
critical, for where else can we find so 
excellent a portrayal of the dignity 
and the general wholesomeness of 
English country life? And who else 
has written satire so free from the 
poisons of hate and envy and reform, 
and so admirably blended with sym- 
pathy and even a certain admiration 
for its target? And last, but not 
least, the book is a gallery of living 
portraits, Delia, Alfred Porter, Alice, 
Billy, Broke’s six daughters (a rare 
and unusual group picture), Broke 
himself, and that = straw-chéwing, 
whiskey-drinking, simple-minded, great- 
hearted, incorrigible old sportsman, 
Lord Charles Bosket, who is certainly 
one of the great characters of Eng- 
lish fiction. “Broke of Covenden” was 
originally published some ten years 
ago; the present edition has been 
completely rewritten. Small, Maynard 
& Company. 





